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Cuarter XII. Greeting AND—FAREWELL. 


HE season was fading when I returned to London. Even in our 

dull and barbarous district people were beginning to make ghastly 
affectation of going out of town; while in the streets which society 
and civilisation claimed for their own the windows were darkening one 
after another, much as the coloured lamps of an old-fashioned illu- 
mination, before the universal reign of gas had set in, used to fade 
and die towards morning. 

Lilla had a rapid summary of news for me. ‘ Nothing much” had 
occurred, as she phrased it; her uncle had not yet left town; he had 
had a quarrel with his daughters, and she had an idea that it was all 
about the Opera and Mademoiselle Reichstein. O, hadn’t I heard? 
Mademoiselle Reichstein had made such a success! O, yes—splendid! 
But she had broken off her engagement rather suddenly, and she 
wanted to go to the other opera-house, and there was quite a turmoil 
about it; and Lilla believed there was going to be a lawsuit. But, 
however that might be, Mr. Lyndon was quite infatuated about her ; 
and people would keep saying that he wanted to marry her; and his 
daughters were in such a way about it, and there was a row in the 
building, Lilla believed. She was quite delighted at the prospect of a 
“‘row” continuing and growing to be something serious, for she utterly 
detested Mr. Lyndon’s daughters; and she was going to be introduced 
to Mademoiselle Reichstein. 

“ But if your uncle marries, Lilla, that will be rather a bad thing 
for you ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t believe it will come to anything. I should 
think a woman so young, and with such a career before her, isn’t 
going to marry a man who has daughters quite as old as herself and 
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once and a half as tall. If I were she, I know that nothing on earth 
should induce me to do such a thing. O,how I envy her! How happy 
some people are! What success they have, and gifts, and beauty! 
And what a miserable life a girl like me is doomed to lead! Here in 
this wretched old den! I wonder how one can live through it. I never 
cross the bridge but I think how sad and dreary my life is, and how 
much I should like to drown myself if I had the courage. She must 
be as happy as a queen. I envy her, and I admire her too.” 

** Have you seen her ?”” 

“No; her portrait only; and it was a wretched portrait too—a 
thing in a music-shop, with some rubbishy piece of music appended : 
but it made her beautiful and queenly, and sad too, I thought. But I 
am to see her. Is it possible you did not hear of her success down in 
the country ?” 

“O yes, of course I did. But I am tired of all the singers who are 
everyone in turn to surpass Jenny Lind and Grisi, and who disappear 
in a season.” 

* But the town is ringing with her.” 

“Yes, so it was with Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner; so it was 
with no end of women. Where are they all now?” 

* Well, I don’t know; but I have quite made up my mind that this 
one shall succeed and have a splendid career, and come to know me 
and be very fond of me, and take me behind the scenes, and have me 
in her box; and please don’t destroy my delicious dream. I have not 
many pleasant dreams here, I can tell you. I never saw success in a 
living form face to face before; and pray don’t convince me that I am 
not really to see it now. Ifyou have come back cynical and out of 
humour, pray go away again on your travels; although we were previous 
lonely without you, I can tell you that.” 

“Were you lonely without me ?” 

“© yes, very. Mamma thought you would never come back.” 

‘* And you, Lilla ?” 

** Yes; I too was very lonely.” 

** And you were glad when I came back ?” 

“Glad? Yes, surely. You don’t suppose I was not glad?” 

The frank look of kindly affectionate surprise with which Lilla 
spoke these words had a warming, almost a thrilling influence on me. 
I think I had begun of late to form a kind of vague idea that Lilla 
might easily be induced to fall in love with me. I certainly did not 
love her, and I saw nothing in her manner towards me which spoke of 
love. But we were so much thrown together, we were both so lonely, 
that I sometimes began to ask myself whether it would not be possible 
for me to descend from my pinnacle of sublime isolation and despair, 
and lift her towards my heart. I look back now upon myself and my 

ways at that time with the feeling which I suppose most people enter- 
tain towards their youth, curiously blended of regret and admiration 
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and contempt. What a vain creature I was, and yet how stupidly timid 
and diffident! What a fool I was, and how convinced of my own wis- 
dom! How miserable I was, and how happy! What an admiration 
I had for my own merits, and yet what a rapturous and servile grati- 
tude I felt to any woman who seemed to cast a favouring eye upon 
me! -I kept thinking complacently whether I really could accept 
Lilla’s love, without asking myself whether any consideration on earth 
could induce her to accept me as a lover; and yet all the time I was 
filled with a sense of humiliating gratefulness to the girl for having 
condescended to be friendly and kindly to me. Of course I thought to 
myself, if I could make up my mind to come down from my clouds and 
try to love her, I must tell her openly, tragically, that I was a blighted 
being, that I had hardly any heart left to give, and so forth. Even then 
I had a faint doubt whether this would not be a little too much in the 
style of Dickens’s Mr. Moddle, with whom I knew Lilla to be well 
acquainted ; and what a pretty thing it would be if she were only to 
burst out laughing at my lachrymose avowal! 

Yet the moment was tempting; the situation became critical. 
Lilla had her levities and her faults, that was plain enough; only a 
lover’s eye could be blind to them, and I was nota lover. But they 
could surely be ameliorated, eradicated gently by patience and superior 
wisdom—mine, par exemple. Who did not once believe himself capable 
of reforming anyone on whom he chose to try his hand? I am slow to 
believe in my own or anybody else’s reforming capabilities now; but I 
suppose I then thought that, if I but condescended to attempt the task, 
I could remove all the weaknesses and defects from poor Lilla’s nature, 
and replace them by some splendid grafts of earnestness and lofty 
purpose. 

However this may be, Lilla’s friendly admission that she was lonely 
in my absence had sent a strange, sweet vibration through me. When 
this conversation ‘occurred, we were crossing St. James’s-park. Thus 
far our roads lay together, and when there was a possibility of such 
companionship, we always took advantage of it. It was a beautiful 
evening, and the light of the setting sun threw a poetical glory over 
even the arid gravel and stunted trees of the park. It was a dangerous 
time and hour to walk with a pretty woman, and hear her tell you that 
she had been lonely in your absence. 

I glanced at Lilla. Her eyes were downcast—only, I now believe, 
because the level rays of the evening sun threatened them—and there 
was a faint crimson on her cheeks. She was silent. I felt my soul 
dissolving in sentiment. 

“Then you were really glad of my return, Lilla, and you thought 
of me in my absence ?” 

She looked up quickly, smilingly, perhaps just a little surprised. 

“Thought of you? O yes, always! How could I help thinking 
of you ?” 
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What I might have poured out in another second I am glad to say 
that I can never know. It would undoubtedly have been some idiotcy 
to be bitterly regretted by myself afterwards; and, as I now know, not 
likely to have caused her any particular delight then, even if she had 
not laughed at it. But she suddenly stopped in her sentence, and 
caught me by the arm, and a carriage drove past us from behind. Two 
ladies were in it, and a gentleman, whose iron-gray hair and purpling 
complexion I knew at a glance. I only saw the bonnets of the ladies. 
Lilla bowed to her uncle, and I saw her cheek redden. 

“It’s my uncle,” she said; “and I know—I am sure—one of the 
ladies with him is Mdlle. Reichstein. I didn’t even get a glimpse of 
her, did you ?” 

“No; I only saw bonnets.” 

“O, I wish I had seen her! Iam sure it’s she; I am so sorry! 
And he saw us. I don’t care a bit; in fact, I am delighted, because 
now it will remind him of you; and I didn’t like to speak too much 
about you, or too often, because—” 

And Lilla really blushed for the second time that day. 

But the blushing was useless now: the spell was broken ; my sub- 
lime self-devotion vanished. Lilla’s voice, and her evident first sensa- 
tion of something like doubt or shame at being seen in my companion- 
ship, and her raptures about Mdlle. Reichstein, were enough. How 
full of kindness for me her whole heart was, I could not but see; and 
I loved her in one way for that and other things; but the glamour of 
the moment was gone, and I left her when our ways divided at Pall 
Mall a free man, still faithful to my one memory and one love. 

Two or three days passed away before an evening and an event 
came which I can never forget. I had been in town all day, and came 
home rather tired just after the last rays of a stormy sunset had sunk 
below the horizon of the low-lying region where we lived. My room, 
as I entered it, was in dusk; but I could see as I came in a letter for 
me standing on the chimneypiece. I went over apathetically and took 
it in my hand; but the sight of the inscription sent a fierce shock 
through me, and my head throbbed with a wild pain, born of surprise 
and sudden emotion. I knew that writing well. I put the letter down 
for 4 moment, just that my heart might beat less wildly, and my nerves 
become steady. Then I opened it and read: 


‘“* EMANUEL,—I have seen you again, and you did not knowit. I 
was near you. After so many years, it was strange. I am glad we 
did not meet to speak. I only write this word to wish you may be 
happy always. Nothing is left but—greeting, and farewell. 

- CHRISTINA.” 


I put the letter down and leaned upon the chimneypiece. I was for 
a while incapable of thinking. I was literally stricken to the heart. 
We had been close to each other, and I had not seen her! If the foolery 
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of our modern days could have truth behind it, and a living man could 
really, by help of some spiritualistic incantation, be reached by the 
voice and affected by the presence of some loved being from another 
world, he might feel somewhat as I felt then, but without my bitter- 
ness. No voice reaching out of the shadow of the world that lies out- 
side nature could have affected me with a more agonising sense of un- 
available nearness and hopeless distance. Near to me—close to me— 
her very writing lying on my table—and no clue or trace by which a 
word of mine might reach her! If I could but see her once—but speak 
half-a-dozen words—but tell her of my strong love! Was it not cruel 
thus to torture me with such a message? Why not leave me to my 
lonely struggle? I was comparatively happy; I was almost contented; 
I had not forgotten her, but she had become to me as the dead are, 
and I had no hope. Bitterly did I now recall my first knowledge of 
her departure, my first sense of her loss, my first agony of uncertainty 
and torment. Now all woke up again with keener pain, with a deeper 
sense of tantalised and thwarted love. 

Perhaps she too, like myself, is unhappy, is struggling alone, and 
has sent out these few words for the poor sake of reaching a friendly 
ear by some means, as parting voyagers call a greeting to distant friends 
upon the fading shore, although no answer can reach them. Are we 
both, then, struggling unaided in this vast London? Has one city 
held us all these years, and I never knew it? Is she poor like me, and 
hopeless? Or is she married and happy, and having seen me at last 
by chance, did she but look up for a moment and think of the boy 
whom years ago she loved, and, impelled by meaningless impulse, send 
him a word of greeting and farewell? Have I lost her utterly and for 
ever, or will some other message, more distinct than this, reach me yet, 
and guide me to her? 

This thought for a while lighted up a hope, a sickly, flickering hope, 
within me. Perhaps, as she lives, is near me, has seen me, has sent 
me a message, her mere words do not mean what she feels, and I shall 
hear from her soon again, and we shall meet. I was somewhat weak 
of late from over-exertion. I think I must have been weak indeed, in 
mind as well as in body, when such a hope could inspire me for a 
moment. Well I knew that even when Christina loved me most, she 
loved success yet more; and what temptation could my future offer to 
such aspirit? I looked from the window, and the drear evening gloom 
made the flat and swampy places around, the mouldering houses, the 
blighted trees, look grayer and ghostlier than ever. Heavy rain was 
now beginning to fall, and the sky was all cloud and gloom. Nothing 
on earth could look more dreary to me than the prospect out of doors, 
except, indeed, the personal prospect which my soul foreshadowed. Sad 
and heavy, like that mournful scene below—brightened by no ray of 
light, cheered by no pleasant sound—all dim, and misty, and gray. If 
I could find Christina, should I offer her a share of this one room, 
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looking out on that swamp, and get her to canvass for pupils, who 
might learn music from her at sixpence a lesson, among the dirty chil- 
dren and the unfinished streets all round? I pictured her, as I saw 
s0 many women in the neighbourhood, struggling for mere life, with 
children crying round her, and cramping her very efforts to get them 
bread, that they might eat of it and live. Why, there is a peculiar 
expression graven on the faces of a certain class of women in London, 
which cuts the very heart to look at. And why should I expect any 
better fortune for a woman doomed to be wife of mine? London 
garrets swarm with men infinitely better and more worthy of success 
than I, and yet on whom no gleam of fortune ever falls. 

Once, it is true, I had more courage and more hope. But London 
struggle has something in it demoralising. No contrast in life can be 
more chilling and crushing than that of ideal London with actual 
London in such a case as mine. To ideal London we look in our 
ardour as the youth does to the battle, which he pictures as all thrill- 
ing with the generous glory of strife, the rush of the exhilarating charge, 
the clangour of the bugle, the roar of the cannon, the cheers of the 
victor, the honour and the wreath, or the noble, soldier-like, dramatic 
death. Actual London is the slow, cold camping on the wet earth, the 
swamp, malaria, the ignoble hunger and thirst, the dull lying in the 
trenches, the mean physical exhaustion, the unrecognised, unrecorded 
disappearance. What has become of the poor, raw, boyish recruit who 
sank exhausted in the mud of the night-march, or was trampled to 
death in the retreat, or came back with a broken constitution from the 
hospital, to drag out a few obscure and miserable years at home? I 
seemed to myself to be like the most ignoble and the most unhappy 
ofthem. Should I wish Christina to share such fortunes—to become 
entangled in such a career? 

Or if she were prosperous, could I beg of her prosperity, and be 
warmed meekly in the sun of her success ? 

This last idea was so hateful to me, that I strode passionately up. 
and down the room to banish it, and felt inclined to invoke curses on 
myself for the meanness which even allowed it to have an instant’s pos- 
session of my mind. 

Ah, no! She is lost, lost for ever! Whether she lives in light or 
in gloom, she is lost alike tome! I could not brighten the gloom. I 
will never stoop to be illumined—a pitiful, poor, human planet—by 
the light. I take her farewell literally—and farewell ! 

A tap at the door broke in upon my lonely thoughts. The disturb- 
ance was grateful to me; any intruder would have been welcome at 
such atime. It was not an intruder, however, who sought to be ad- 
mitted, but Lilla Lyndon. Her looks showed her to be brimful of 
some intelligence. She was dressed as ifshe had only just come in, and 
her cheeks and curls were sparkling with rain-drops. 

“Do you know where I have been?” she began. “But you need 
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not try to guess, for you never could succeed. I have been to see 
Mademoiselle Reichstein with my uncle.” 

“Indeed! Do you like her?” 

“Yes, immensely. She is delightful, I think, and so good, and 
very handsome. You don’t seem at all interested in her. Wait a bit. 
I have something to tell you which will interest you, cold-hearted phi- 
losopher as you are. But stop—are you not well?” 

* Yes, Lilla, quite well.” 

“You don’t look like it, then. I'll send mamma to talk to you 
presently. Perhaps I have something to tell you which will help you 
to get better.” 

“ T am not ill, indeed, Lilla.” 

“Well, let me get on with my news. My uncle came with me; but 
after a while he left me with Mademoiselle Reichstein, and I remained 
for more than an hour, and she sang to me delightfully; and she was 
so kind and good, and seemed to take such an interest in me, you can’t 
think ; only I put it down in my own mind to the account of the interest 
she takes in my revered uncle, who, if he’s not very young, at least has 
plenty of money. However, she took such an interest in me, that, 
when we were alone, I came to the point which I had -at heart all 
through—and I spoke to her about you. Ah! now you begin at last 
to think it worth while listening to what I say.” 

Yes, I must own that even while she spoke a strange boding thrill 
passed through me, and I held my breath in a kind of agony. 

“T can tell you I spoke highly of you, and told her how fond 
mamma was of you, and I too. I do wonder what you would have 
thought if you only knew what I allowed her to think in order to per- 
suade her to take an interest in you.” 

“ What did you allow her to think ?” 

“T declare you are quite hoarse, Emanuel. You are in for a bad 
cold.” 

“No, no, Lilla ; do pray go on.” 

“Well, I had rather you guessed at my pious fraud. I didn’t 
exactly say the false word, but I am afraid I gave it out somehow. 
She asked me a question about you, and about my interest in you, and 
I allowed her to think—O, there, I am quite ashamed of myself; and 
I suppose a girl better brought up than I would not have done such a 
thing for all the world. But I have not been brought up well, and I 
never could stick at trifles to serve a friend—and in fact, Mr. Temple, 
I think I allowed Mdlle. Reichstein to believe that you and I were 
engaged, and only waited to be married until you had made your way 
a little. There’s the whole truth out; and all I can say in my own 
defence is, that if I had not as much esteem for you and confidence in 
you, Emanuel Temple, as if you were my own brother, I would never, 
never, bad as I am, have been guilty of anything so unblushing and 
unwomanly. There now, how dreadfully miserable you look! I really 
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don’t see that you need be so utterly humiliated and ashamed—lI dare- 
say Mdlle. Reichstein did not think any the worse of you, whatever she 
may have thought of me.” 

I was hardly conscious of any meaning in these latest words of 
hers. I was not thinking of humiliation, or of what she had said on my 
behalf. One thought, one conjecture, was swelling up within me so as 
to flood and drown every other feeling. 

“T feel greatly obliged to you, Lilla, greatly obliged,” was all I 
could say. 

« And you look it too.” 

“But Mdlle. Reichstein ?”’ 

“Well, Mdlle. Reichstein was most kind and amiable. She sat 
quite silent and thoughtful for a while, perhaps considering how best 
she could lend a helping hand. It must be a far more difficult matter 
than I thought, for she put her hand over her eyes, and remained 
thinking quite a time. Then she kissed me, and wished me all happi- 
ness. I felt like a shamefaced and convicted liar. Yes, she wished 
happiness to me—to me, the most unhappy, discontented, lonely, 
hopeless creature under the sun !—and then she sat down and wrote 
a letter to Princeps—the great Princeps himself, the manager of the 
Italian Opera—and I saw that she tore up two or three copies before 
she was satisfied with the writing (I believe half these prima donnas 
can’t spell); and then she read it to me. It was all about you, and 
making it a personal favour to help you—very strongly put, I can tell 
you. I offered to post it as I came along, in order to be quite sure 
that it went; for she said Princeps was not in London now, and it 
would be impossible for you to see him for some weeks ; and she asked 
me—bat this I really ought not to tell you.” 

“Tell me all, Lilla—all, all !” 

“Good gracious, how hoarse you are! Well, she is so kind and 
thoughtful that she begged me not to tell you anything about the 
whole affair. People don’t always like, she said, to think that they 
are being helped along, and it would be better if you supposed that 
you were being sought out—for you will be sought out—for your own 
merit only. ‘ Was not that considerate and delicate? But I know you 
have no such nonsense about you, and I want you to know how kind 
she is, and so I have told you, though I promised I wouldn’t—the 
second fib to-day on your account, Mr. Emanuel Temple. O, that 
reminds me that I must have let drop your full name somehow, for she 
seemed quite to know it.” 

O, God in heaven ! I stood up and clenched my hands. 

“ And now I think that’s all; except that she gave me her picture, 
and I think her so beautiful! 0, how I do wish she would marry my 
uncle! Why, what is the matter with you ?” 

*‘ Show me the picture, Lilla.” 

She sought in her pocket, then in the bosom of her dress. I stood 
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trembling with excitement, keen pains again darting through my fore- 
head, the square of light made by the window rising and falling before 
my eyes. 

“Surely I can’t have lost it? No, here it is. Is she not beautiful ? 
Such a mass of hair, and all her own too.” 

I took the picture from her. It was one of the old-fashioned 
daguerreotypes now as completely gone out of the world as Miss La 
Creevy’s enamelled miniatures. When I first seized it and gazed upon 
it, the light so fell as to blot it out completely, and my impatient eyes 
only looked upon a blank space. Forcing down my emotions, I 
brought it to the window, held it in the proper light, and then— 

“Lilly, my dear; Lilly, my own,” broke in, thank Heaven! the 
plaintive tones of Mrs. Lyndon. 

“Yes, mamma ; what’s up ?” 

“ My child, you mustn’t stay in your wet things. Come down, dear; 
I want you.” 

“OQ, what does it matter! Yes, I am coming.—Keep the picture 
for the present, Emanuel, and fall in love with it if you can. I would, 
I know, if I were a man. I'll send up for it presently.” 

Thank God she was gone! I could not have endured her presence 
much longer without betraying my feelings by a wild explosion. Yes ; 
it was as I expected—the face in the daguerreotype was the face of 
Christina Braun. Her dream, then, had come true. She had done her 
part. She was successful. 

Ah, God ! I hardly needed to look at the poor little daguerreotype 
or to struggle against the growing dusk for a clear sight of that face. 
By some force of ineffable conviction, the moment Lilla came into the 
room and spoke of Mdlle. Reichstein, I guessed the truth of which 
I had never dreamed before. Often as she had talked to me of Mdlle. 
Reichstein, the notion had never before occurred to my mind that the 
successful prima donna could be my lost Christina. But the letter— 
the few lines I had myself received that night—brought her back in 
my mind as a living reality again, and I knew the whole truth before 
my eyes or ears had any evidence of it. 

Yes, I am unable to account for it, but I knew it to be the fact 
that the moment Lilla entered the room and named the name of Mdlle. 
Reichstein, it came on me with the convincing force ofa revelation 
that she and Christina Braun were one, and that I had lost Christina 
for ever. 

She was successful. Did I not know that she would be some time? 
And yet it came on me now with a surprise which was like agony. 
Like agony ? Nay, it was agony; for it severed us more, far more, than 
death could do. She was lost, lost to me. The one hope which had 
lighted my lonely life so long had utterly gone out. When, years ago, 
I used to hold her to my heart and talk to her of her future success, I 
always spoke of it as conjoined with my own, as the crown of a common 
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happiness. In how many hours of love and hope, in how many happy 
walks under the summer stars, in how many silent dreams, had we 
pictured that triumph for her and for me! We were to make our way 
together through life, to become successful and famous, and then to 
come back and amaze the little town, which we magniloquently declared 
did not know us. Or, if we did not succeed—for I at least had my 
moments of distrust and doubt—I always looked forward to our strug- 
gling and perhaps suffering together, still happy because together. 
Even our sudden and strange separation I had sometimes regarded as a 
gicrious self-sacrifice, to be crowned and rewarded some day. Many a 
night had I returned sick of heart and weary of foot to my London 
lodging, and, musing over the hours of happiness, love, and hope I had 
once enjoyed, been cheered and brightened by the thought that perhaps 
my struggles here were working in unseen codperation with hers towards 
the same end. There was still at least a link of companionship, and a 
hope that it might draw us together one day. As my eyes were fixed 
upon the pale, far-off star of my hope, it was some consolation and joy 
to think that wherever she might be, her eyes and her soul were turned 
towards it too. 

And now, behold, one half at least of our most ardent prayer 
has been fulfilled. She has won all we dreamed of and hoped for. 
Why do I not rejoice? I was to have been the first to hail her 
triumph, and now I greet it with agony and shame; as if her success 
were my defeat and humiliation. And it isso. I feel that no poverty, 
no failure, no temporary isolation under the pressure of misfortune 
could raise such barriers between her and me as this fatal granting 
of one half our prayer. Poor people may become less poor, or they 
may grow familiar with poverty and learn to endure it, or they may 
conquer its pain by the strength of love and hope. But this revelation 
of her success has sounded the last of love and hope forme. Why, all 
these years that I have been picturing her heart as turning eternally 
towards mine, and panting for reunion, she has been simply making her 
way in the world! She has run over some of the most thrilling chords 
of human experience, she has won every height to which she aspired ; 
while I have been removing from one town to another, my greatest 
triumph to exchange a garret for a small back-parlour. I feel crushed 
down by grief and shame. She must despise me. She as actually 
patronised me! The great singer has granted, at the humble peti- 
tion of a poor girl, a letter of introduction, to help a struggling 
and obscure poor devil to an engagement in a chorus. I had 
imagined many a renewal of our former days, many a first greeting 
after our long separation, many a meeting under all conceivable cir- 
cumstances of joy and of sorrow; but I had thought of nothing like 
this. I had forgotten to picture myself as a broken-down beggar 
petitioning for help; and her as a triumphant and splendid prima 
donna granting me the favour at the solicitude of a wealthy and 
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elderly lover. Why, it seems but last week that she wrote those 
letters I keep in my trunk, full of such love, and tenderness, and 
admiration—admiration for me! and now I am her debtor for a letter 
of introduction, obtained through the importunity of Lilla Lyndon and 
the influence of her rich uncle, in order that, if I am well conducted, I 
may receive perhaps an engagement in the chorus of the Italian Opera! 
I wonder she did not send me a small present of money! But perhaps 
if I obtain a place as chorus-singer through her influence, and conduct 
myself properly, and never appear to recognise her, she may assist me 
in some other way too. She may, for example, give Lilla the making 
of some of her fine stage-dresses, or even the place of her own dressing- 
room attendant; and if Lilla and I get married, the great prima donna 
may kindly become godmother to one of our children! Ah, but if the 
prima donna should marry Lilla’s rich uncle, then indeed something 
better could doubtless be done for Lilla than to marry her to a wretch 
like me! In the bitterness of my heart it seemed as if my love for 
Christina had turned into hate. 

I was only aroused from the depth of bitter thought into which I 
had plunged by my own voice—by the sound of a deep, involuntary, 
irrepressible groan, wrung from me by agony of love, disappointment, 
shame, hate. In the silent, darkling room the groan sounded hollow 
and ghostly, as in a vault of death. It aroused me as a dreamer is 
sometimes awakened by the sound of his own babble or laughter. 

I started up with the resolve to do something. Yes, there was 
something I could and would do—I would see her face to face. I 
would go to her, speak to her, ask of her how she dared to insult 
me with her patronage. I meant no appeal to the love of the old 
days, no poor and pitiful plaint, no ghastly effort to recall the dead 
past from the grave. No; we are parted for ever; and I accept my 
doom, and make no complaint. Only she shall know that I want 
no patronage, and will stoop to accept none. Let her spare me that. 
For the sake even of the old days which shé has forgotten, for the 
sake of the love which I would not now have her renew if I could—no, 
by Heaven!—let her spare me that! Let me but see her, speak to 
her, vindicate to her face my pride and my independence; and perhaps 
—perhaps I then can better bear with life. 

Filled with this thought, I went downstairs and tapped at the door 
of Mrs. Lyndon’s room, endeavouring meanwhile to still the fierce 
beatings of my heart, and to keep some control over my voice and 
manner. Lilla’s voice called to me to come in. I had hoped to find 
her mother there, thinking I could get on better in ordinary conversa- 
tion if there were three of us at it, than in mere (éfe-d-té/e with my 
quick and sharp-eyed Lilla. But I could hear Mrs. Lyndon at work at 
some cookery-business below in the kitchen, and Lilla was alone. Must 
I confess the truth? I almost hated the poor girl for her well-meant, 
kindly, luckless interference on my behalf. 
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When I entered, Lilla was apparently in a condition of great com- 
fort and happiness. She was lying, or rather huddled up, on a little 
sofa, which was drawn over to the table, on which a lamp threw a soft 
and pleasant light, and she was reading a novel. Lilla loved novel- 
reading. She had a great shawl gathered cosily around her, covering 
her from neck to feet—indeed, I think her feet must have been coiled 
up under her, sultana fashion, for greater comfort; for the night, 
though in summer, had turned a little chilly, and Lilla had been out in 
the rain on my behalf. In fact, the poor girl had probably taken off 
her wet dress, and had wrapped herself in a shawl as an easy substi- 
tute. I know she always liked to get the room to herself when she 
had a novel to read, for her mother was a dreadfully irritating person 
at such a time, full as she always was of anxious questions and per- 
plexing recommendations. So Lilla was evidently very happy, and as 
she looked up at me with her beaming eyes, and her pretty head peep- 
ing above the great enveloping shawl, in which the whole of her figure 
was lost, she must have been very charming to any eyes but mine. In 
my bitter, diseased, distracted state of mind, it irritated me to see her 
looking so cosy, and pretty, and happy. I felt much as an angry man 
feels when, striding moodily to his fire, he stumbles over the sleek, 
contented, purring cat that lies basking on the hearthrug. 

“* Have you brought me my picture?” asked my happy Lilla. 

There was an intense odour of savoury frying below, which I grieve 
to think must have conduced a good deal to the happiness of this good 
girl’s mind. Her harmless and comfortable little sensuousness was 
regaled and propitiated on the odour from below, like the goodwill 
of the old gods on tle steam of the fat sacrifice. 

“Yes, I have brought it.” 

** Isn't it lovely ?” 

* Very.” 

** How chillingly you say that! Men have no taste; and I am sure 
' it is all nonsense to say that we don’t admire pretty women more than 
you do. I am quite in love with that face and hair; and you don’t 
seem to care a straw about it.” 

‘** Well, I think, I believe I should like to keep it a little longer, 
just to study it, Lilla, and understand it a little, if you don’t object, 
and will leave it to me only for to-night.” 

Had I been asking Lilla to elope with me, or to steal her uncle’s 
purse for me, I could not have preferred the request in more awkward 
and stammering accents. My pretty one gathered herself into some- 
thing like a more upright posture on the sofa, and looked at me with 
all the inquisitive, penetrating brightness of her eyes. 

“QO yes, surely. I am very glad you want to look at it a little 
more, for I should be so pleased if you came to admire it as I do. 
But I don’t understand you to-night, somehow—you don’t seem like 
yourself.” 
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“All the better if I seem like somebody else—anybody else, 
Lilla.” 

“Nonsense! Tell me one thing, and speak truly, and without any 
evasion or chaff—are you at all sick? Because, if you are, I really 
must set mamma at you; but if not—I mean, if there’s anything wrong 
that isn’t sickness, or catching cold or that sort of thing—mamma 
would be only a bore and a plague to you, and you had better be let 
alone. Tell me frankly, do you wish to be let alone ?”’ 

** Indeed, Lilla, I am perfectly well.’’ 

“Then you want to be let alone ?” 

“T see you have been reading. What’s the novel ?” 

“0, a charming thing—so beautiful and poetic; only it is so sad— 
The Improvisatore ; do you know it ? by Hans Christian Andersen, the 
Danish novelist. I have just been reading such a touching passage. 
The hero was in love with an actress, you know, a beautiful creature, 
and they got separated somehow—through a mistake entirely—and he 
never saw her for years and years after; and when at last he came to 
see her again (on the stage) for the first time since their separation, she 
was quite withered and old, and her beauty was all gone. It is sucha 
touching chapter. All her youth was gone, and her good looks, and 
she was old.” 

“ Even beautiful actresses, Lilla, must get old.” 

“‘ But why were they separated ? It is too sad; I don’t like stories 
that are so sad.” 

“ Yet you read it, and think it charming.” 

“Yes, I can’t help being delighted with it. But it is too melan- 
choly. I can’t bear to think of their long, long separation, and of her 
being old and withered when at last they met. I suppose such things 
do happen ?” 

“T suppose they do. I think I have heard of such separations, or 
read of them, perhaps.” 

Again Lilla looked curiously at me, and she put down the book. 

“Speaking of beautiful actresses, Lilla,’ I said, with a supreme 
effort to be light and careless, “‘does your beautiful friend, Mademoi- 
selle Reichstein, live far from here; and did you walk home through all 
the rain ?” ™ 

“Yes. It was rather a distance; but I didn’t mind in the least.” 

‘Did you tell me where it was? I quite forget.” 

“In Jermyn-street, just opposite an hotel—I don’t know the num- 
ber—a very nice place. Some elderly person lives with her—a com- 
panion or friend, or something of the kind.” 

Mrs. Lyndon just then came up, and pressed me to stay with them 
and have supper; but I told them I had to go into town again. I 
had forgotten to see somebody with whom I had an appointment, and 
must try to find him now, late though it was. 

I got out of the house somehow. It was now a streaming wet 
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night, and I tramped long enough before I could find an omnibus 
going my way. When I got at last to the Haymarket, it was half-past 
ten o’clock, and I was very wet. An appropriate hour, a pleasant con- 
dition, in which to present myself as a visitor at the door of a lady’s 
boudoir! J felt a grim and bitter satisfaction in the thought of my 
forlorn and wretched appearance. I almost wished that I were in rags,, 
that I might be the more savagely in contrast with her condition—that 
I might stand in utter wretchedness before her, and, fierce in my deso- 
late independence, fling back her patronage and her written vows of 
love. I longed to stand before her and say, “ Look at this ruined and 
hopeless wretch, this ragged beggar! This was your lover! There 
are your written vows of love for him, and thus he flings them back to 
you, with the offer of your queenly patronage. Pauper though he may 
be, you shall not dare to befriend him. Let the beggar die. He shall 
not, at least, be fed with the crumbs that fall from your table!” 

I found the house without difficulty. A waiter standing at the 
door of Cox’s Hotel told me at once where Mdlle. Reichstein the singer 
lodged. The drawing-room windows were all dark. In my savage 
mood I felt bitterly disappointed at the prospect of not seeing her after 
all. I knocked at the door. 

Mdlle. Reichstein had gone, the servant told me. 

Gone where? 

She didn’t quite know; somewhere abroad: to Paris, she thought. 
She went that evening by the night-mail. 

Could she inquire, and find out for me ? 

She went into the house, but came back to say she really could not 
get to know. Mdile. Reichstein had gone certainly to the Continent 
with her maid and the other lady; to Paris first, probably, but the 
lady of the house thought she was very likely going somewhere farther 
away. 

Would she return here soon? 

O no, certainly not. ‘Not before next season. 

That was all. I could find out nothing else. 

I turned away from the door with a sickening sense of disappoint- 
ment and hopelessness. Ah, only the Power above could tell—I surely 
could not—how much of a secret, passionate longing to see her again, 
for any purpose, on any terms, was mingled with my fierce resolve to 
confront her, and to fling her back her agonising proffer of service. 

I turned into the glaring, chattering hell-lighted Haymarket—a 
stricken, hopeless wretch. Despite the rain that still came down pretty 
heavily, this Babel of harlotry was all alive and aflame with its beastly 
gaiety. 

I strode my way along with head down and reckless demeanour, 
careless whom I jostled. Blindly I struck up against somebody, who 
first drew_back and swore at me, and then, seizing me by my arm, 
exclaimed : 
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“I TOLD YOU WE SHOULD MEET AGAIN.” 
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‘* My heroic preserver! would you overturn rudely the friend: who 
longed to meet you? What, not know me? How bears himself ce 
gros militaire ?” 

Of course I knew him. It was my confounded friend of Dover. 

“T told you we should meet again,” he said ; “I don’t know that 
it’s quite a fortunate thing for you ; but we are all in the hands of the 
destinies. You see Heaven would bring us together.” 

“ The devil rather, I should think,” was my grumbled answer. 

“Let it be the devil, dear young friend, if you have faith only in 
him. It cheers me to find that you believe even in the devil; youth is 
so unbelieving nowadays. But you are cynical to-night, which means, 
I daresay, that she is faithless or out of humour. Bear up, and let us 
be merry. Look here: you are wet, so am I; you are out of sorts, so 
am I. Let us spend a jovial hour together, and mingle our tears.” 

I could have welcomed just then the society of Satan. He not 
appearing, I suffered my other friend to put his arm in mine and lead 
me away. 

Cuaprer XIII. 


GOODBOY’S BROTHER. 


I AWOKE next morning with a fierce headache, a deep sense of 
moral debasement, and a still deeper sense of savage satisfaction in 
my own degradation. I contemplated a sort of moral suicide. It 
seemed like an act of vengeance on her who had loved me and now 
cast me away, thus to crush and ruin the nature of the being to whom 
she once turned in love. 

I am not fond of oral confessions or moral self-exposures, and there- 
fore I hasten to say that my abasement—this my first abasement— 
would have been in the eyes of any ordinary Haymarket habitué a very 
small affair indeed. I drank too much that night—and for the first 
time—that was all. As the next day wore on, and I grew better accus- 
tomed to the quite new sense of shame, I frankly told Lilla Lyndon of 
my excess of the previous night, and she did not seem to think a great 
deal about the matter. I was, on the whole, rather disappointed that 
she took it so composedly. Moral suicide, after all, seemed a common- 
place process. 

Yet Lilla looked grave and frowned warningly at me when she saw 
me going out again about the same hour that night. 

“Once and away,” she observed, “mayn’t be very bad; but take 
care, Emanuel, or we shall all be sorry.” 

I was going into the Haymarket, where I had pledged myself to 
meet my friend again. A queer sort of fascination drew me towards 
him; and some words he had let drop the previous night—words I now 
remembered but faintly—had keenly quickened my interest in him. 
When we parted, I promised to meet him in the colonnade of the Opere- 
house at nine o’clock; and at nine I was there. Very soom after, he 
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made his appearance, and I noted at once that the appearance he made 
was considerably changed: he was all new, from hat to boots, and his 
gloves were of dainty lavender. 

*‘ Surprised at the change, my dear young friend?” he observed 
complacently. “ Don’t be ashamed to confess that you have been look- 
ing at me with eyes of wonder and admiration. I am not susceptible 
of offence; and the homage of the ingenuous can never displease the 
serene soul. I was very shabby-looking yesterday, and now I am not 
so. Ido not blush to confess that the change is not wholly owing to 
my own merit or industry.” 

“You told me you were a great hand at billiards, and indeed I saw 
some evidence of your skill last night.” 

* So you did. I think I rather astonished you and the others too. 
But it isn’t that. You see me in the sunshine of a prosperity the 
source of which you could never guess. Indeed, it upsets the creed of 
half a lifetime with me. I should never have believed it, were I not a 
living proof of the fact. Listen, youth; and, if prematurely given over, 
as you doubtless are, to cynicism, learn now a new and refreshing lesson 
of life. I am a living evidence of a woman’s gratitude.” 

“* Glad to hear it.” 

** But you don’t seem sufficiently startled. Did you ever find a 
woman true and grateful?” 

* No, by God !” 

** Aha, there you are with your bears! I thought as much. There 
was good earnest in that vow. Will you come with me to my lodgings? 
Yes, I have lodgings near at hand: that’s part of the mystery. Come 
with me. I long to-be a host once more, especially to one who, like 
myself, so evidently belongs to the brotherhood of poor devils.” 

We walked along Jermyn-street. When we passed the house where 
she so lately lived, my eyes turned unconsciously towards it and fixed 
themselves on it. He too was looking that way: it was on the other 
side of the street. He noticed my gaze. 

“* How odd!” he observed; ‘‘ you are looking at No. 15—I am look- 
ing at No.15. It can’t have the same story for you and forme. Did 
you catch a sight of some pretty Mary-Jane in smart cap and ribbons? 
Frivolous youth !” 

Frivolous youth made no answer, and indeed remained silent until 
we had reached Bury-street, and gone some way down it. 

My companion stopped at a door, took out a latch-key, opened the 
‘door with it, and waved to me with an air of gracious lordliness to 
enter. 

“ My lodgings,” he exclaimed; “ second-floor front.’ 

The second-floor front was a small handsomely-furnished sitting- 
room, with bedroom en suite. My friend lighted a lamp, and motioned 
me to an arm-chair. 

“I took these rooms at once to-day,” he said, “on receiving the 
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unexpected mark of gratitude of which I spoke to you. They are plain 
but commodious. The engravings on the wall are not remarkable as 
works of art. Let me see: ‘The Happy Days of Charles the First,’ 
simple inanity. Her gracious Majesty on horseback in military habit. 
Well, well, let us be always loyal, however the court-painter may try us. 
‘ Phebe,’ a young woman simpering over a fowl of some sort—dove, I 
presume—and apparently wearing only her chemise, which she has 
omitted to fasten round the neck: idiotcy! No matter. There’s a 
piano, you see, which is something. Do you love music?” 

** Love it, no! No more, that is. Live by it.” 

“Live by it, and not love it! No, you can’t! Not even in this 
cursed day of quacks and shams and successful Jack Puddings can any 
man live by music who does not love it. I only wish the converse of 
the proposition held equally, and that everyone who loved it could live 
by it. Were that so, some people might have been more virtuous 
and independent, perhaps, than they are. Now, my young friend, 
whose name I have not even yet the honour of knowing, but shall 
presently, perhaps, ask to be favoured with—there is brandy, there is 
water, and yonder are cigars. I am going to sing a little, but smoke 
if you will; it can’t put my pipe out.” 

He sat down to the piano, his queer little legs hardly touching the 
ground, and his long arms spreading over the instrument like the 
wings of some ungainly bird. One could hardly expect much sweet 
music from so ridiculous-looking a form, surmounted; by a curly black 
wig; but he played with no common skill and with quite uncommon 
feeling and fervour. Presently he sang, in full, sweet, and solemn tones, 
the hymn, “Lord, remember David.” Strangely pathetic, deep, and 
passionate sounded that mournful appeal as it issued from the lips of 
this singular and scoffing little creature. I own that it touched me as 
much as it puzzled me, so profound seemed the sincerity with which 
the prayer and the plaint went up in that tender, thrilling voice. 

“‘ Lord, remember David; teach him to know Thy ways!” Every 
word seemed to come from him with a pathetic, passionate earnestness, 
so deep that one could almost for the time imagine he heard the half- 
despairing utterance of some generous and noble nature crying out for 
strength to battle against temptation, and for light to see in the world’s 
foul darkness. I dreaded the close of the hymn, so much did I shrink 
from the contrast of levity or profanity with which I felt sure he would 
instantly follow it. But I was mistaken. He sat silent a moment or 
two when he had finished, and then jumped up from the piano and 
walked up and down the room. After a while I could hear him 
repeating to himself some of the words of the prayer in a low tone, as 
if it refreshed him to dwell on them. 

*“ Now then,” he said at last, “you who live on music, but, I think 
you said, don’t care a curse about it, give us a musical blasphemy— 
I mean, of course, a song from unenthusiastic lips. Come along; make 
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no apologies or pretexts. I daresay I have heard a hundred better 
singers before now, so you need not stand on ceremony.” 

I sang something for him, accompanying myself. He stood behind 
me the while, and now and then uttered a sort of growl of satisfaction, 
or grunt of discontent. 

“ Ah, I thought so,” he observed when I had done; “ yes, I felt 
sure I could not be mistaken. It was you, then, I heard at the Dover 
concert, Mr. Emanuel Temple! Well, Temple, I’ve heard a good many 
worse singers than you, and a few better. I think you ought to get on, 
though I do fancy somehow that you want soul. But I should say, 
with training and cultivation, and the advice of qualified critics—like 
myself, for example—you ought to make your way, Temple. I advise 
you to stick to it, Temple. I decline to offer you the blessing of an 
old man, Temple; first, because I don’t admit being old, and next, 
because I fear my blessing would be like that of the priest in the story, 
and worth considerably less than a farthing. But I have prophesied 
of singers before now, and prophesied correctly. I was hinting to you 
just now of that rare and strange thing a woman’s gratitude, and the 
romantic story is a story of a singer.” 

The glance I had seen him give at the windows which were lately 
Christina's, and the words he let fall immediately after, had aroused my 
curiosity. But I thought I had observed enough of his perverse and 
eccentric little nature to know that the more readily I displayed my 
curiosity the less inclined would he be to gratify it; so I affected an 
air of supreme cynicism, and coolly said : 

“Then you expect me to believe in woman’s gratitude? Thank 
you; but I really ¢an’t oblige you so far, and I have no faith in 
romantic stories.” 

‘“‘ Nothing amuses me,” he replied, “so much as the pert affectation 
of cynicism in brats of boys. You know very well, Temple, that if you 
left your real nature to itself, it would be rather credulous and soft than 
otherwise. Do you know now, that you struck me from the first as a 
good-natured and simple sort of fellow—an honest young spooney, in 
fact; a lad that any smart girl might turn round her finger—a being 
doomed by nature to be married to a woman who will assume the wear- 
ing of the breeches as her natural right? That is quite my idea of 
you, Temple; give you my word, as a candid friend and admirer.” 

“ Well, but without occupying ourselves in the discussion of my 
moral organisation, what of your romantic story, and your grateful 
woman ?” 

* You want to hear it, evidently.” 

“Not very particularly ; but if you insist” 

“ Well, here it is. When I came to London the other day, and 
while yet casting about for the best way to torment my nearest relatives 
and raise some money, I devoted myself to /ldner a little on the side of 
Regent-street, thinking of the old days, Temple, when I too was a club 
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lounger and a man about town, and so on. I happened to glance into 
a photographer’s, and there I saw a photograph of a singer, the singer 
of the season, the woman the two Opera-houses have been squabbling 
about, you know.” 

“Yes. Reichstein.” 

“ Reichstein, of course. In a moment I recognised her as an old 

friend, Temple.” 

“ Of yours? She,—Mdlle. Reichstein—an old friend of yours !” 

‘Why not? What are you glowering at? She’s not an old friend 
of yours, I suppose ; and even if she is, you needn’t look daggers at me. 
Did I say an old friend of mine? Why, man, I discovered her, I 
invented her, I created her! I crossed the Channel with her years ago 
when she was a poor little thing going to Paris, and hoping to get on 
to Italy, and I took quite a paternal liking to her; quite paternal, 
Temple, I can assure you, and for the good reason that she wouldn’t 
allow of any other sort of liking; and I introduced her in Paris to an 
Italian fellow whom I knew, a fellow who was mad on two things— 
Music and Italian Revolution; and he quite took her up, and I only 
saw her once after in Milan, where he was having her drilled for the 
Scala. That, too, is four or five years ago; and to tell you the honest 
truth, Temple, I never thought of the little thing from that day to 
the day when I saw her portrait here in this den of thieves.” 

‘* Did you go to see her ?” 

‘Well, I did call; but she didn’t happen to be in, and I was not 
very sorry perhaps, for, as you can testify, my gifted vocalist, I was not 
quite in splendid trim about that time. But I left a letter with a mild 
reminder of my early services and a warm congratulation upon her 
brilliant success, to which it was gracefully hinted that my artistic 
insight had not a little contributed. Then there came an oblique, 
pathetic intimation that Fortune had not perhaps been quite so favour- 
able to myself; and in short I am afraid it was conveyed more or less 
vaguely that gratitude and sympathy might not unreasonably take the 
form of an early and liberal remittance.” 

I had hard work to keep down my rising disgust and contempt. 

*“‘ And the remittance came ?” I said, to say something, as I saw he 
was looking towards me, with his head on one side and his little beady 
black eyes twinkling inquiringly. 

“‘ Yes, the remittance came, and it was liberal ; so liberal in fact that 
I have put off for the present opening the campaign I am prepared to 
undertake. So you perceive, Temple, that there are women who can be 
grateful; perhaps I should rather say that there are men so happily 
endowed as to be capable of exciting the sentiment of gratitude in 
woman’s breast. Between ourselves, the service I rendered was not 
very great, for I had actually at the time a sort of general and roving 
commission from my friend the Italian revolutionary to look out for 
fine fresh voices wherever they could be picked up—he had a mania for 
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establishing an artistic parc auz cerfs of young voices—only artistic and 
vocal, Temple, nothing more; he was a very Bayard or Scipio in that 
way; and I simply sent the girl to him, and thought no more about the 
matter. What of that? It only makes the gratitude more touching. 
It is a noble and a holy thing, you know, to call up such a feeling; 
that sentiment in the woman’s breast is cheaply bought by her at the 
money.” 

“In fact, you place her under a fresh obligation ?” 

“ Well, as you put it so, yes.” 

“ And found perhaps a claim hereafter for another remittance ?” 

“That is your sneer, I daresay. No, my scornful young friend, I 
think I shall be content with that much from that quarter. Let me tell 
you, however, to show how little I value your feeble-minded insinuation, 
that I am one of those who are rather proud to be relieved by the soft 
and generous hand of woman. I think history records that John duke 
of Marlborough, and other great men, acknowledged a similar sentiment, 
or at least acted on it. Nature is all symbolic, Temple; whence do we 
derive our earliest sustenance? From woman’s generous bosom. Go 
to, then; the meaning of Nature’s beautiful parable must be evident to 
all true and poetic hearts. Mine is essentially a poetic nature; yours I 
perceive is not; you look at the bare rude fact of my pocketing the 
young woman’s money, and do not see the delightful illustration of 
Nature’s noblest and oldest purpose which it symbolises. What's the 
matter with you ?” 

*T have not been quite well lately ; but—” 

* Drink brandy, Temple; drink again.” 

“Do you know whether—whether this lady, Mdlle. Reichstein, is 
married ?” 

“Not I. How should I know ; and what do I care? Very likely 
she is; they all get married, these people. The flag of matrimony is a 
very convenient emblem.” 

I got up to go away; his talk was hateful to me; and yet I clung to 
any feeble hope that I might extract some knowledge about her past life 
and her probable future. 

“Do you know where she is gone?” 

* Russia, I believe; but I am not certain. Somebody told me that 
some rich Londoner, a member of parliament and patron of the drama 
—I don’t know him, but, as Charles Lamb said, ‘d— him at a 
venture’—was always to be seen hanging after her, and making rather 
an idiot of himself.” 

“Yes, I have heard of that,” I interposed very incautiously; “ and I 
know who it is—a Mr. Lyndon.” 

“What did you say?” exclaimed the little creature, leaping from 
the chair in which he sat, and standing upright before me. ‘ What 
name did you give ?” 

“Lyndon—a Mr. Lyndon, a member of the House!” 
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“Earth and hell! Tommy Goodboy! Tommy Goodboy himself! 
Of all the hypocrites of this most hypocritical age, Tommy Goodboy is 
the greatest hypocrite. Among all the scoundrels in an age of scoun- 
drelism, no scoundrel like Tommy Goodboy. Look at me, Temple! I 
am Goodboy’s victim: Goodboy stands in my shoes; Goodboy wallows 
in my money! He is the head of the family, the respectable citizen, the 
model man, the patron of every charity, the Mecenas of art; and I 
am the ruffian, the outcast, the billiard-room hanger-on, the frightful 
example!” 

An idea at last began to dawn upon me as to the identity of my 
queer friend. Were these, then, the two faces I had seen vaguely and 
tantalisingly shadowed in his? Lilla’s face, and Mr. Lyndon’s? Is 
this creature, this half-crazed sensualist, this selfish loafer, this wretch 
living on alms and extorted money, this combination of Hircius and 
Spungius, my poor, pretty, kindly Lilla’s father ? 

He was now walking up and down the room, throwing his arms 
wildly about like a little madman. I went up to him as gently and 
kindly as I could. 

“ You, then,” I said, “are the elder brother of Mr. Lyndon ?” 

“Who the devil else do you think Iam? Do you suppose I am 
proud of being that cold-hearted, sneaking humbug’s brother? Yes; I 
am his brother—the brother whom he cheated out of house and home, 
out of his father’s favour, out of his inheritance, out of everything 
that could make life worth having. Was I an idle, good-for-nothing 
scapegrace? Of course I was. But what was he? All that I did openly 
and recklessly, he did cunningly and underhand. How did he ruin me 
at last? By betraying to my father the one good thing I ever did in 
all my life. It’s as true as light, Temple. My father cut me off without 
a rap because I had been d—d fool enough to marry a pretty girl 
instead of seducing her. Whatever misfortune may happen to you in 
life, Temple, never do a virtuous action. Be warned in time by me. 
When I die, or hang myself, if there can by any means be raised money 
enough to set up a tombstone over me, let my epitaph describe me as 
the man whom Respectability and Virtue outlawed and robbed, be- 
cause he had once in his life—only just once—failed to behave like a 
scoundrel.” 

I was on the point of blurting out some hasty words which would 
have admitted my knowledge of Lyndon’s wife and daughter. Fortu- 
nately, however, I restrained myself in time, and recollected how more 
than doubtful it was whether they would be the better for any indis- 
cretion which put such a creature on their track. Poor, poor Lilla! 
with her good heart, her sweet kindly nature, her harmless vanities, 
and at least not unnatural hopes and aspirings, to think that this un- 
fortunate and worthless wretch, whose chief or sole excuse seemed to be 
his half-crazed eccentricity, should be her father! I always fancied 
that the poor girl cherished in her secret heart some fond romantic hope 
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that the lost mysterious father might one day reappear, redeemed, 
penitent, and splendid, to claim his daughter and lead her into the 
sphere which she ihought her rightful place. I know that she always 
regarded her father as some brilliant aristocrat who had stepped down 
from his high rank for love of her poor mother—some Egmont or Lei- 
cester to whom Mrs. Lyndon was the Clara or Amy Robsart; and he 
filled her imagination even in his fall rather as an archangel ruined 
than as any commonplace sinner. I know—she often hinted as much 
to me—that she secretly yearned for him, and waited for him to come 
some day and redeem her from poverty and meanness, and the society 
of petty cares and small intelligences; and to bring her to a sphere 
where there should be bright surroundings, and ease and luxury, and a 
life with many tints in it, and vivid conversation, and books worth 
reading, and men who could pay graceful homage and whom one could 
marry, and women well-dressed and vivacious and lovely. Often I 
had thought to myself, in my odd moods of whimsical melancholy, 
that Lilla’s phantom father and my phantom Christina beguiled and 
befooled us both alike, and to as little purpose; and I wondered 
whether, if Lilla could know my story and my dreams as well as I 
knew and guessed hers, she would not look on me with the same kind 
of wondering pity wherewith I regarded her. And now, behold, an- 
other bond of companionship and union! Lilla had found for me my 
lost love: lo, I have found her lost father! See, Lilla, there he is— 
that broken-down, ridiculous reprobate yonder, that billiard-room loafer, 
that ruined, rattlepate wretch in the black wig, who is stamping up and 
down the room, blaspheming as he goes ! 

“Mr, Lyndon !” ’ 

“My dear young friend, a thousand pardons! You recall me to 
myself, and remind me that I am not playing the host to perfection. I 
am, I fear, a little egotistic sometimes; but what would you have of a 
man who has had to contend against the world and his wife—his own 
wife, Temple; not the world’s, mind—for so many years? Adversity, 
Temple, is the parent of egotism. Pardon my distraction.” 

“I was not thinking of that ; I was going to ask a question.” 

“Propound. I reserve to myself the right of not answering, should 
the answer tend to criminate me. In a moral point of view, Temple, 
it would not be easy for me to give any answer relating to my own 
personal history which would not tend a little that way. But go on, 
youth of the gloomy brow.” 

“Only this. What about your wife? You said you were married.” 

“Did I admit so much? My old weakness—too much confidence 
and candour. No matter. You ask me what about my wife? Give 
you my word, Temple, I don’t know; I don’t really. I have been away 
so long, knocking about the plains of windy Troy, that I positively 
don’t know where to find my Penelope now that I have come back.” 

“Should you like to ?” 
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‘©, dear no—not in the least. I couldn’t think of it; she’s doubt- 
less very happy, and I should grieve to disturb her: or perhaps she is 
not very happy, and then the sight of her would disturb me. No, Tem- 
ple, a man of refined taste shrinks from unidealising—if you will allow 
me to use such a word—from unidealising the poetic perfectness of mar- 
ried life by too much of vulgar intercourse with its prosy details.” 

“ Still, as she is your wife—” 

“Just so; there it is, you see. If she were not, then it would be 
quite a different thing: but she is my wife, and I know it to my cost. 
I paid a heavy debt for the sweet privilege of calling her so, and I am 
not ardent for any more of her mild society. You look horrified, I 
perceive. Frankly, I don’t care.” 

“ She may be poor and lonely—” 

“My good fellow, am not J poor and lonely? Could anyone be 
poorer than I was the other day, and shall be soon again, no doubt ? 
Am I not lonely, or worse than lonely, in having no companionship 
but that ofa silly and moping young moralist like you? Do you think 
adding two poor people together produces wealth? Put together ci- 
pher and cipher, and see how much better off you are for the result. 
Besides, have I not told you I know nothing, absolutely nothing, of her 
whereabouts?” 

“ But suppose—” 

“T don’t want to suppose: I decline to suppose. I tell you, 
Temple, I can’t live on pap; some men can, I believe; Ican’t. Food 
for babes does not nourish me. I lived on it long enough, and you see 
the result. If thore is anything in life I utterly detest, it is puling, 
meek, mawkish goodness. I rage at it; it sets me mad. I long to 
tear and tatter it.” 

“But your child—your daughter ?” 

“Did I tell you I had a daughter? Really, you find me in a 
strangely-confiding mood to-night. Well, I have a daughter; at least, 
I know I had, and I believe I still have. What then?” 

“ Only one might have thought—” 

* Yes, one might, no doubt. One might have thought that the 
father’s heart would melt; that he would burst into sobs, and exclaim, 
in broken accents, ‘My angel chee-ild !"—that he would weep on the neck 
of the good person who had appealed to his paternal feelings, and become 
a respectable member of society. In the domestic melodrama, Temple, 
from which I perceive already your principal ideas of life are drawn— 
what’s the price of the gallery-seats in the Victoria ?—that sort of thing 
does, I believe, familiarly occur. But this, Temple, is real life; and 
we are not on the stage of the Victoria. I make no doubt my daugh- 
ter’s a very well-brought-up and proper young woman, who would look 
with horror on such a reprobate as I am; and I cannot say that the 
voice of Nature shrieks very powerfully or plaintively in my ears. No, 
Temple, it won’t do.” 
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‘Then have you really no care for anything *” 

“ Yes!” he answered in vehement and fierce tones—I had long 
been expecting an outburst of passion—“ for money and for freedom ! 
For money to spend, and for freedom to spend it in! Give me these— 
and I will have them, wherever I get them—and I can enjoy everything 
that life gives for enjoyment, from moonbeams and music up to ab- 
sinthe and madness. But I will have money, and I will be free! I 
- will, I will! I don’t care who or what comes between me and my 
way of life; I sweep it out of my road and go on. Don’t talk to me 
of nature and domestic affections, and drivel of that kind; I don’t 
want them—I’ve had enough of them to last my time. Hate is much 
more in my line than love. I came to London for the double purpose 
of screwing money out of my thrice-accursed brother, and disgracing 
myself and him at the same time; and I will do it too! I would have 
done it before now, but that that fool of a woman sent me this money, 
which I mean to enjoy before I go to work. Pleasure first, business 
afterwards with me. Go to the devil with your talk about my wife and 
my chee-ild! What is it to you? Are you sent as an emissary here 
from Tommy Goodboy? If you are, go back to him and tell him what 
my answer is: tell him I'll make his respectability blush yet, if I can- 
not make his heart of pumice-stone feel.” 

‘TI never spoke a word to Mr. Lyndon in my life.” 

“Then perhaps you are an emissary from my wife. If you are, go 
back and tell her the best thing she can do is to leave me to myself.” 

“ Listen to me, Mr. Lyndon, and don’t waste on me all these rhap- 
sodies and ravings. Keep them for somebody on whom they might 
produce some desirable effect. I assure you they move me only to 
sincere pity and contempt. I never knew until twenty minutes ago 
who you were, and I never cared. I spoke to you on no one’s behalf, 
at no one’s suggestion. I spoke to you only because I thought it 
hardly possible you could be wholly degraded below the feelings of 
average manhood. I find I was mistaken. That is enough. I leave 
you, and only hope we may not meet any more.” 

He threw himself into a chair, leaned back, and burst into a peal of 
mellow laughter. If I know anything cf reality as distinguished from 
acting—and I ought—this was no affectation or sham, but genuine, 
honest, hearty, irrepressible laughter. He rolled about in his chair, 
and stamped his feet, and shook his shoulders like a pigmy Sam 
Johnson in a fit of unconquerable mirth. 

I stood up, angry, and ashamed of being angry—thinking what a 
great deal I would give, if I had it, to feel myself at liberty to kick 
him ; and all the time considering whether I could in any possible way 
serve poor Lilla’s interests by keeping on good terms with him. 

“TI protest, Temple,” he said at last, when he was able to speak 
from very laughing, “you do delight me. As good as a play? Man, 
you're worth a whole season of broad comedy! ‘To look at the expres- 
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sion of your face that time, to watch your gesture, to hear the earnest 


eloquence of your language, was the finest treat any man with a rich 
sense of humour could possibly have. You are the most delightful of 
young men—” 

*‘ And you are the most scandalous of old reprobates.” 

“Coarse, Temple, coarse, and not half so fervent as your graver 
style. But I see you are waxing wroth at being laughed at. Well, I 
daresay no one likes being laughed at, and of course the more ridi- 
culous he is, the less he likes being treated as such, and I really don’t 
want to offend you; so let us consider the subject as dropped. Take 
a little more brandy? No? What, you are not going? Positively 
offended! Well, of all the idiots it has ever been my fortune to meet, 
you are the most conspicuous. Get out! Go to all the devils! Con- 
found you, I am a gentleman, and not a Christy’s Minstrel like you! 
Insult a gentleman! By Jove, what’s the world coming to!” 

All these concluding sentences were rattled at my ears as I was 
descending the stairs. Until I had fairly quitted the house I could 
hear him swearing and objurgating. Then, as I passed under the 
window, I found that he was having recourse to the piano to cool 
his wrath. I paused a moment out of curiosity. He was singing, 
to his own accompaniment, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

I hurried away. The words, the sweet, pathetic, devotional tones, 
sounded in my ears like hideous blasphemy. 

I walked slowly home, my mind occupied with the uncomfortable 
discovery I had made, and much perplexed to know whether there 
was anything I could or ought to say or do with regard to it. It 
clearly seemed that I had no right to inflict useless torture on Mrs. 
Lyndon or Lilla by telling them anything about my knowledge of this 
wretched man. From what he had over and over again told me, it 
was certain that he had come to London for the purpose of shaming 
his brother into supplying him with new funds, and it was evident 
that there was no extravagant escapade or exposure of which the little 
wretch would not be capable. On the whole, then, it seemed to me 
that the best thing I could do would be to see Mr. Lyndon at once, 
and put him on his guard. Mr. Lyndon too might, like a sensible man 
of the world, feel inclined to buy-off his disreputable brother even for 
Lilla’s sake—to settle on him some pension on condition of his living 
out of England or out of Europe; and, disagreeable as the task would 
be, I would willingly undertake the work of negotiation and arrange- 
ment in order to ward-off vexation and shame from these two poor 
women, who had been so kind to me. Yes, that was the best thing 
to do, and there was no time to be lost, as Mr. Lyndon would be 
leaving town immediately. My mind was made up. Little as I cared 
to obtrude myself on Lilla’s uncle, I determined to see him, in this 
cause, next day. 
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Photospheres 


A SWEET consoler is the Moon, that looks in through the lattice on 
the weary and woe-begone mortal, cheering him like the gentle face of 
woman, yet saying never a word to remind him that he needs consoling. 
When the Ancient Mariner stood alone on the deck of the ship, be- 
calmed in the rotting Tropical sea,—with the dead around him, and the 
curse of the albatross on him, and his heart dry as dust, so that he could 
not pray,—the Moon rose upon his weary vigil. Then he yearned to- 
wards the fair orb, as he saw her journeying through the sky as in her 
home; and as her light made beautiful the dread scene around him, 
and he beheld the creatures of the “ great calm” disporting themselves 
where never an eye could behold their gladness, the stony heart soft- 
ened, “he blessed them unawares:” and straightway the fearful spell 
began to break. 

To-night the full Moon is shining in through my window; but 
other thoughts than these are rising as I look upon her bright face. 
Sentiment gives place to Science ; and I ponder a question not new 
to me, but which I now desire to put fully before other minds than 
mine. ’ 

Good reader! as you see the moonlight falling around you with 
silvery brightness, perhaps you think of what the savans tell us—that 
this sweet radiance is produced by the Sun’s rays travelling all the 
way through millions of miles of untenanted space to the Moon, and 
then being reflected from her surface down to us on earth. Of course 
you believe it; but if so, what do you think the Moon is made of, 
since her surface is so exquisite a reflector? Burnished steel, or quick- 
silvered glass ? 

Let us consider: and first let us judge by analogy,—bringing the 
known to interpret the unknown. Earth is to the Moon what the 
Moon is to the Earth, only much larger and brighter: well then, what 
inference can we draw from the phenomena of Earth with which we 
are acquainted? Choose the very clearest and brightest day in the 
whole year—like some of those days of intense sunshine and cloudless 
sky which the past summer brought to us, like the climate of the 
Tropics,—and look around on the illuminated surface of Earth: does 
it shine as the Moon shines? Or ascend a mountain, the higher the 
better, and look down upon the valleys and woods and fields below 
you. Do they dazzle you as the Moon does? Rather, do not the 
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green and brown colours of the land, and the blue of the sea, come up 
to you faint and paling in hue, and in no respect whatever resembling 
a splendid blaze of pure white light? Instead of those faint hues, that 
dim muddled light which rises to you from below, being able to pene- 
trate 240,000 miles through space to the Moon, you feel that another 
mile or two further up, or the slightest possible haze, would obscure 
them altogether. Yet, we repeat, no one doubts that this orb of ours 
shines and sparkles fn space as radiantly as the Moon or any of our 
sister-planets. How, then, is this? Is it by the light which is re- 
flected from our ploughed fields and grassy hills—from our vast dark 
forests or sandy deserts? No, truly. 

Let us try the question again by a terrestrial test of a severer kind. 
Go up with Glaisher in his far-soaring balloon: what do we see? It is 
the exception when the surface of Earth is visible at all at six or seven 
miles up. And, whether it be visible or not, the clouds and vapoury 
masses in our atmosphere are far more radiant and brilliant than the 
solid surface of Earth beneath. Earth, if seen at all, appears a dull 
mass, whereas the cloudland above sends forth a dazzling flood of pure 
white light. Moreover, the clouds themselves, spreading beneath you 
in picturesque masses, appear as solid-looking as the mountains and 
valleys of Earth’s solid surface. 

True, it may be said, in spite of all this, we actually do see the 
solid surface of the Moon. Doubtless we do: but how? Because its 
luminous gaseous or ethereal envelope (what is called “ether” being 
simply sublimated gas) is so thin compared with Earth’s, that many 
savans deny that our satellite has an atmosphere at all. We see the 
surface of the Moon through this tenuous envelope, in the same way as 
the wick of a burning candle is seen through the surrounding blaze of 
light. View a candle from a distance, and.the wick becomes invisible. 
In like manner, if the Moon were more distant from us, we should see 
only the light which surrounds her, and not a single feature of her 
surface. 

In truth, then, when we stand in the moonlight in these brilliant 
nights, the radiance which surrounds us is not light reflected from the 
solid surface of the Moon, but from its gaseous or ethereal envelope 
vibrating and sparkling under the far-reaching cosmical influence of 
the Sun. And as with the Moon, so with the planets and all the other 
orbs of the sky. Every orb is surrounded by a tenuous sea, partly 
gaseous, and partly consisting of that subtlest form of matter which 
is called ether—the exhalation or volatilised effluvium of its solid sub- 
stance; and this gaseous or ethereal envelope blazes into light—be- 
comes, as it were, a sea of lambent flame—under the cosmical action 
of surrounding orbs. As regards the planets, of course, the grand 
source of that ignipotent influence is the Sun—the monarch and centre 
of our little system of worlds. 

In truth, the light of the Moon and planets is no more reflected 
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from their solid surface than the light of a candle can be said to be 
reflected from its wick. Instead of the solid surface of planets (and 
other orbs) being the irradiating medium, that solid surface is seen 
by us (if seen at all) in no other way than as the wick of a candle is 
visible,—7. e. through the light which envelopes it. Or, to take the 
case of a gas-jet, where no solid body takes part in the flame,—the 
surface of planets and other orbs becomes visible (if visible to us at 
all) simply as an object is seen through, and on the other side of, the 
flame. 

Take the case of the Sun, as seen during an eclipse. As soon as the 
intervening orb of the Moon has obscured the dazzling portion of his 
disc directly facing our planet (which part is excited to intense lu- 
minosity by the cosmical action of Earth upon the solar orb), then the 
corona becomes visible, as a silvery radiance projecting from the Sun’s 
orb to the distance of perhaps a million of miles. This corona is the 
Sun’s photosphere, seen by itself. On ordinary occasions the Sun’s radi- 
ance (according to our theory) is not seen by us of itself; for at such 
times the solar action produces a corresponding blaze of light in our 
own atmosphere or photosphere,—so that we then see the Sun’s blaze 
through the additional blaze which he excites in the gaseous or ethereal 
envelope of our own planet. But when, during a solar eclipse, the 
Moon cuts off the direct luminiferous interaction between the Sun and 
Earth,—thereby hiding the portion of his orb acted upon by our planet, 
and at the same time reducing the luminosity of our own photosphere 
to a mere twilight,—then there becomes visible to us the general photo- 
sphere of the Sun ; in other words, the efflux of light from the general 
surface of his orb. As stated in previous articles, we hold that Light 
and Heat do not ray forth equally and indiscriminately from all parts 
of the Sun’s surface (as we know they do not from the planets) into the 
solitudes of Space ; but that this solar radiance, inits full force, oniy 
flows forth towards the Planets, and to the other far vaster but im- 
mensely remoter orbs which we call the Fixed Stars. The Sun is so 
surrounded by other orbs that every part of his surface is radiant,— 
his gaseous or ethereal envelope (or photosphere) is in all parts ex- 
cited to luminosity: but we hold that the solar orb does not radiate 
light and heat equally all round, but gives forth such efflux of cosmical 
power only towards, and in response to the action of, those orbs which 
from their nearness (like the Planets), or from their vastness, specially 
excite it. Ifthe Sun gave forth light equally all round his surface, and 
also if his radiance were not (to our eyes) increased by the intervening 
radiance of our own photosphere, then the corona, which becomes visible 
only during an eclipse, would appear to us as brilliant as the light 
which comes down to us. But the corona, or general luminosity of the 
Sun (7c. the radiant efflux all round his orb, as distinguished from the 
dazzling light occasioned by the direct interaction between the Sun 
and one of the nearer or larger planets), is immensely weaker—a silvery 
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radiance resembling that of our Moon. The corona, we repeat, is the 
general photosphere of the Sun, and its extent indicates the extent of 
the Sun’s photosphere. We cannot as yet say whether the rosy pro- 
tuberances (called “‘ Bailey’s beads”) around the disc of the Sun are 
not actually parts of his photosphere,—the precise point where his sur- 
face terminates and his photosphere begins is as yet undeterminable: 
but wherever it may begin, we can certainly affirm that the solar photo- 
sphere extends to the outer edge of the corona; in other words, it 
apparently projects to a height of a million of miles. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first published the doctrine that 
all the planets are more or less luminous ; that, in response to cosmical 
interaction, they generate light just as the Sun does: and in this series 
of articles it has been shown how this development alike of Light and 
Heat takes pl: ce in a tenuous sphere of gaseous or ethereal matter which 
surrounds them, which may be called their photospheres. Of the corona 
of the great solar orb we have just spoken; and doubtless we shall know 
more about it when the observations of the recent solar eclipse are made 
public. In a previous article we have called attention to the copper 
hue of the Moon when eclipsed, showing that her orb is still luminous 
on such occasions, although of course very feebly when so placed in 
contrast with the overpowering brilliance of the Sun. It is also to be 
noted that even Mercury, when seen in actual transit across the dazzling 
face of the solar orb, shows gray spots on its surface, indicating lumi- 
nosity. And what must that luminosity be when we know that the 
brightest artificial light which we can produce (say the lime-light) 
appears absolutely black when placed in similar circumstances—7.e. 
against the full blaze of the solar orb ? 

Now if all the planets have photospheres (as the Sun is admitted to 
have), the question suggests itself—May not the existence of such lu- 
minous spheres around the planets, if carefully scrutinised, serve to 
lessen in some degree one of the strangest diversities in the constitu- 
tion of the orbs which compose our solar system ? 

According to the revelations of astronomy, there is a startling 
diversity between the size of the Sun and planets,and the amount of 
their “ mass” or solid substance. The mass or amount of solid matter 
in an orb is held to be synonymous with its power of attraction. Mea- 
sured in this way, comparing their attractive power with their size, the 
substance of the various members of the solar system appears to differ 
greatly. The relative size of the Sun and Planets is as follows: 


SUN. MERCURY, VENUS, EARTH, MARS, JUPITER, SATURN, URANUS. NEPTUNE, 
1,395,000 °05 "88 1 13 1281 974 81 ? 


But, as already said, Science finds that the mass or attractive power 
of these orbs by no means corresponds with their respective sizes. At- 
traction is doubtless a general indication of the quantity of matter in 
an orb,—Attraction being, in our view, the simplest form of the cosmical 
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force inherent in all matter. At the same time we do not hold this 
criterion of substance so reliable as Science considers it to be ; for we 
believe that the same quantity of matter may develop more or less 
cosmical power according to variations in its condition. Nevertheless, 
let us take the doctrine as correct, as in the main we hold it to be: 
namely, let us regard an orb’s power of attraction as correctly indi- 
cating the amount of matter which it contains. Then, if the size 
ascribed to the various members of our system be correct, the relative 
densities of those orbs must be as follows: 


SUN, MERCURY, VENUS. EARTH. MARS, JUPITER. SATURN, URANUS. NEPTUNE. 
1 4:5 4°5 4 3°8 1 "56 “J 9? 

Here we find that the two greatest orbs of our system—the Sun 
and Jupiter—are only one-fourth part as dense or solid as Earth is: 
hence it is said (though we demur to the statement) that those vast 
orbs must consist wholly of water, or of some substance as light, sparse, 
and mobile as water. The inhabitants of the Sun and of Jupiter (if 
these planets are inhabited, as it is probable they are) must be like 
fishes, or creatures only fitted to live and move in an element corre- 
sponding to water in density. Saturn, again, is only one-eighth part 
as solid in substance as our planet; so that his orb (according to the 
present theory) must consist of mist, or some vaporous element inter- 
mediate in density between water and air; and the only inhabitants 
possible to him must be of a kind quite unknown upon Earth, unless 
it be those animalcule which apparently are sometimes generated and 
live in the atmosphere itself. 

But are these statements correct? Are the observations and cal- 
culations upon which they are based reliable? still more, are the in- 
ferences drawn from them correct? A contemplation of the above- 
given table of densities might of itself suggest doubts. It is certainly 
a matter to excite reflection that the planets nearest to the Sun, and 
which we can most correctly observe, have a density almost identical 
with that of Earth. Mercury, Venus, and Mars differ in density 
very little from our own planet. These planets, we say, are those 
which can be most accurately inspected from Earth. Mercury and 
Venus especially, being “inner” planets, revolving within Earth's 
orbit, can be viewed by us periodically as they move across the bright 
face of the Sun; so that their size can be determined with accuracy. 
Although, according to our view, these planets (like all other orbs) 
have photospheres or translucent luminous envelopes, these surround- 
ing media offer no obstruction to the superior light of the Sun; so that 
the exact size of those orbs is shown clearly as a dark spot upon the 
solar disc. And the density of the two inner planets corresponds very 
closely with that of Earth. Mars, being beyond Earth’s orbit, never 
passes betwen us and the Sun, so that his size cannot be determined 
with such perfect exactitude as that of Mercury and Venus; still, he 
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is comparatively near to us. Accordingly, although we cannot test the 
size of his orb by seeing it against the dazzling face of the Sun, we 
can inspect it under far less difficulties than those which we have to 
encounter in the case of the planets lying beyond him. And Mars, 
like Venus and Mercury, is almost identical in density with Earth. 

On the other hand, when we come to the distant planets and to the 
Sun, a startling diversity becomes apparent,—the Sun and Jupiter 
being only one-fourth part the density of Earth, of Venus, Mercury, 
and Mars; Neptune being somewhat lighter than the Sun and Jupiter, 
Uranus still lighter, and Saturn only half as much, or only one-eighth 
the solidity of Earth. 

This difference between the near and the distant orbs is very great; 
and, naturally enough, it may suggest doubts. The discrepancy be- 
tween size and mass, which is hardly worth noticing in the case of the 
orbs which immediately adjoin us, becomes extraordinary only when 
we come to the other orbs of our system, whose size—owing alike to 
their distance from Earth, and to the fact that we cannot see them 
against the bright light of a great orb beyond them—cannot be so ac- 
curately determined. The “mass” or attractive power ascribed to those 
relatively distant orbs may be, and doubtless is, correct ; but may not 
their size be exaggerated? And if their size be exaggerated—if their 
real size be less than their apparent bulk—then the received doctrine 
as to their density falls to the ground ; and the substance or material 
structure of those distant orbs might differ not quite so widely as is 
supposed from that of Earth and of the planets which more imme- 
diately adjoin us,—even as the revelations of the spectroscope, which 
show that there is a substantial identity of physical constitution between 
all the other planets and our own globe. 

At first sight, it seems as if this new doctrine of Photospheres 
would help to explain, or at least to lessen, this great diversity in the 
constitution of the orbs of our solar system. For, as regards the more 
distant planets at least—Saturn, Neptune, and Uranus—it is highly 
probable that the bulk which we assign to them is greater than it really 
is, owing to their photospheres being viewed as part of their solid orbs. 
These planets never pass between us and the Sun, and the only light 
against which their solid surface can be seen is that of their satellites 
and of the fixed stars. But as a feebler light cannot be seen through a 
greater one, it is obvious that such more distant lights cannot accu- 
rately reveal the surface of Saturn or Uranus: they will only become 
visible at that distance from the planet’s surface where his own light 
(or photosphere), growing attenuated, becomes inferior to them. Indeed, 
even as regards Jupiter, whose grand orb we have to view across the 
enormous distance of nearly five hundred millions of miles, no feature 
of his solid surface is visible to us: all that the best telescope can 
reveal is only his photosphere, the sphere of light which envelopes his 
solid orb. 
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Nevertheless, even making allowance for this new element of con- 
sideration, we do not think that it can affect to any noteworthy degree 
the striking diversities at present recognised in the “mass” or density 
of the various orbs of our little system of worlds. The size or bulk of 
the outer planets cannot, we think, differ widely from that which is at 
present assigned to them ; and as their “mass,” or attractive power, 
may be regarded as satisfactorily determined, it follows that the density 
of their orbs as a whole is greatly inferior to that of Earth and the inner 
planets. But it does not thence follow (as has been too hastily inferred) 
that the surface of Jupiter is as sparse and unstable as water, or that 
Saturn is no better than mist. In the first place, we have maintained 
that the same quantity of matter may possess different degrees of at- 
tractive force (and this is what is meant by a planet’s “ mass’’) accord- 
ing to the different amount of solar action to which it is exposed: so 
that a given quantity of matter at Jupiter or Saturn shall exert a less 
attractive force than the same quality in Mercury. But another point 
to be kept in view is this: that although Jupiter and Saturn, regarded 
as solid spheres, are only one-fourth and one-eighth the density of Earth, 
it by no means follows that their crust or actual surface is inferior in 
solidity to that of our planet. It appears to be beyond doubt that the 
interior of Earth is (so to call it) hollow ; and one of our most original 
and ingenious physiologists (Dr. Macvicar) maintains that the only 
real stable form of matter is the hollow sphere. If, then, all the planets, 
and the Sun itself, are thus constituted, it is obvious that any difference 
in the relative proportions of the interior cell would account for the dif- 
ferent ‘‘ mass” of the planets without creating any difference in the ex- 
terior crust or surface of each. And when it is remembered that the 
revelations of the spectroscope indicate a substantial identity of physi- 
cal constitution between all the orbs of our solar system, an hypothesis 
of this kind is well deserving of being placed against the current doc- 
trine that the vast outer planets are mere orbs of water or vapour. 


R. H. PATTERSON. 
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CARNIVAL 1868 


Tue talk of the salon was stately and slow: 
The baron had placed all his ready bons mots ; 
Monsieur M. on fauteuil most gracefully leant, 
Soft-wadded as he in his neat self-content; 
Monsieur N. had narrated some menus propos 
Which I read while I dined in that night’s Figaro ; 
Monsieur O., the great traveller, ’d well told his tale, 
Whose point in that salon was ne’er known to fail ; 
Monsieur P., the great critic, had spoken; and all 
Were of one mind on all things on earth, great and small. 
The ladies, décolletées, with smile superfine, 
Had given unto all an attention benign. : | 
A white-haired old gentleman smilingly sat 
Perusing the silk folds inside his crush-hat; 
His eyebrows were arched in a curve to the tips, 
And a blank supercilious smile lit his lips; 
While a pundit of science proved clear that no age 
Like our own had been prosperous, learned, and sage; 
And he said, “‘ Meditations upon Christianity i 
By Guizot had saved God from His inanity; 
For Religion and Science must now work together, 
Since that Poetry, got to the end of its tether, 
Was a thing of past time.” Monsieur M. said, “ In truth, 
I’m not at all sorry; for since my first youth 
I ceased to read verse with an atom of pleasure; 
Though surely to twist human thought into measure 
bY Might have been of some use in a barbarous season, 
: When men would hear rhyme who would never hear reason. 
Rhyme, like the dull beatings of tomtoms, no doubt 
Did for rude men a service we can do without ; 
And genius poetic has now no vocation 
In the general rising of civilisation. 
What poem,” he ended, “ can equal astronomy, 
Or the doctrine of Value in Bastiat’s Economy?” 
The ladies sat smiling and fanning the breast 
In wise acquiescence. One said, “ Well expressed i 
Are your thoughts, Monsieur M.; but allow me a plea Al 
For the novel.” The hostess said, “ Will you take tea?” | 
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Then they all looked so gravely that you would suppose 
They had just planned a murder. Two gentlemen rose; 
And one o’er the mantelpiece gracefully bent, 

And, languidly playing with some ornamént, 

Discussed something small confidentially low; 

The other his head nodded heedful and slow; 

The rest of the guests, two and two, three and three, 
Continued sporadic their small causerie. 

Said my neighbour to me, with a smile most seductive, 
“T am going, though talk so fine and instructive 

One hears nowhere else. I am passing your way— 
You inhabit the Faubourg still—St. Honoré? 

I shall feel quite a pleasure in setting you down 

At your door, if you will. For myself, I must own 

I am going to look at the ball of the Opera— 

’Tis the last of the carnival season. So proper a 

Man as yourself may be quite disinclined 

To go with me and soil the impressions refined 

Ofso much wit and reason.” Said I, “ I'll with thee; 
The devil’s own company just now for me 

Would be change not unpleasant. Ainsi allons en route.” 
‘“* Mon ami,” said he then, finely smiling, “‘ sans doute, 
You'll recall the old proverb, Mephistopheles 

They say ’s not unlike me. At once, if you please.” 

As he said this his eye had a demonic flash, 

As he puckered his eyelids with down-drooping lash ; 
As we passed,down the stairs, too, I thought that his groom 
Had the look of an imp, when he rushed for the brougham. 
The rain was fast falling, and through the murk air 
Flashed blue in the gas-light ; the porte cochére 

Was opened to let us both out from the cour, 

And the horse-hoofs struck fire in the Rue Pompadour. 
The horses struck out with such vehement force, 

That I soon lost the count of the streets in our course ; 
Then a weird sense came o’er me; and turning to look 
At my friend, mille tonnerres ! he sat in his nook 

Quite calm and composed, but all clothed tight in red, 
With a cock’s plume and small crimson cap on his head. 
His gaunt form was ribbed and lean as a bow, 

Just like Monsieur Faure, in the Faust by Gounod. 
His nose had in profile the hooked vulture line, 

Just such as we see in Herr Retzsch’s design ; 

And his eyes had a wild glow of demonic light, 

Like the bandit’s steel gleaming by torch-fire at night ; 
Yet he sat quite composed as in wild speed we dash, 
And the gas-lamps fast by us all rocket-like flash, 
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As with flames from their nostrils, like cannon breath thrown, 
Our steeds bear us onward through regions unknown ; 

For immense Babylonian spaces spread round, 

Like some city of Eblis far, far underground, 

Of dark Pandemonium the metropolis, 

Where damned spirits dwell, ever exiled from bliss. 

And we pass a wide stream, where, like coals from the mines, 
The black wave gleamed livid through infinite lines 

Of blue stars in curves, hung like dew on the thread 

Which the spider has bridged o’er the tombs of the dead. 
There in ghostly magnificence palaces rose, 

Till lost in the darkness where never light glows ; 

All among them we dash till we reach the main street, 

When a shadowless glare on the shrinking eyes beat, 

From ten thousand fierce jets of white naphtha-like glow, 
Making day for the crowded hosts rolling below ; 

And we roll on with them to an avenue made 

By pyramidal fires, to a long colonnade ; 

And we entered with them in a peristyle vast, 

Where were screeching, and whooping, and yells fierce and fast. 
"Mid a demon crowd hurtling we mounted a stair, 

Under vaults all ablaze with that white savage glare, 

And were borne to a dome which might roof o’er a town, 
Whence spheroidal sun-clusters of fierce light hung down. 
And a burst of mad music, stupendous, intense, 

Came on eyes and ears crashing, and shivered all sense. 

For aloft at the far end a huge fiend erected 

A huge fiddle-bow in the air, and directed 

Rows of dark prick-eared demons, raised high o’er the floor, 
Who from instruments brazen and stringed sent a roar 

Which shook the hot air like a volcanic blast 

From the crater of Etna in red fury cast, 

And made the brain eel as the tortured brain feels 

In the dervish when fainting and downwards he reels. 

As we entered they paused, and a hiss fierce and loud— 

Such a hiss as the tempest makes with the ship’s shroud— 
Arose from a myriad throats, “ Bis-s-s/ the galép, 

The galép of the damned, Father Satan! don’t stop!” 

Then the twenty trombones strained their throats as before, 
And the big drum’s bass thunders, the kettledrum’s roar, 

The clash of brass cymbals, the fife’s treble shriek, 

And a thousand strained chords sawed to notes sharp and bleak, 
Roused such fury infernal as stirred each hair-root, 

Made the skin creep and shiver, and spine-marrow shoot; 
While the fiendish wild creatures in hot fury whirled, 

Fast as flame-flakes from wheels pyrotechnic out-hurled, 
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Like to herds of wild-horses, lixe wolves mad for food, 
Like a dizzy round Maélstrom of fierce flesh and blood, 
Hot as liquid ore seething in blind furnace heat, 

Thick as grapes which spurt red over vintager’s feet. 

In a Tophet of motion they breathlessly sweep, 

In a frenzy bewildered, which never would sleep ; 

And the spume of their fury reeks up through the air, 

As from hell-broth of Hecate which witches prepare. 

And when the tune varied, each whirled in his place, 

With yelling and laughter, with joke and grimace, 

As though limbs were jointless, and no spines in backs ; 
And bodies were twisted and tortured like wax ; 

And legs, heads, and arms would at all angles fling, 

As though dislocated, and jerked by a string. 

And as each horrid antic another surpassed, 

Fresh roars, yells, and laughter from throat to throat passed ; 
And that wide mob of fiends was of nations a Babel, 
Mixed with monsters of all times, earth, sea, air, and fable. 
There were Highlanders, Cossacks, and Turks, and Kirghees, 
Ojjibbeways ring-nosed, tattooed Caribbees, 

Fins, Esquimaux, nude charcoal-skinned Somalies, 
Bushmen, Kafirs, and Copts, and chiefs Abyssinian, 


And devils of all kinds with all lengths of pinion, 


Postillions of France, majos Andalusian, 

Sailors British and French, and pirates Aigean ; 

There were bandits Italian, and robbers Albanian, 

Dalecarlian Swedes, and boors Lithuanian ; 

Tritons, satyrs, and witches, and warlocks and ghouls, 

Strange monsters strange-crested, with frogs, bats, and gwls, 

White corpse-faced gaunt figures white dressed in grave-clothes, 
Knights in helmets whose feathers a dozen feet rose ; 

With all mockeries gross of all costumes chivalrous, 

Golden-horned, red-haired imps, ogres tusked like the walrus. 

Yet that mad motley mass showed, the eye to refresh, 

The dazzling, soft, creamy, and delicate flesh 

Of the bosoms and shoulders of tender girl-creatures 

(Though the satin mask mostly concealed all their features), 

’Tired in all the fine arts which the feminine mind 
Has with fairy-like instinct and fancy designed, 

When in scenes operatic the curtain withdraws, 

And the girl-troop waits, waving in light silk and gauze ; 
Such dresses are seen, drawn from each age and place, 
And to lines of fair beauty add eloquent grace. 

There were odalisque soft, and manolas Spanish, 
Venetian girls, Roman and Swiss, Swede and Danish ; 
The ballet-girl buoyed in folds lighter than snow, 
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And the page with plume-cap in the pink-silk maiilol. 

Then in the crowd’s restless and turbulent change 

One marked sight and gestures most horrid and strange ; 

For a fiend with a trident seized one by the hair, 

Tore his head off, and speared it aloft in the air ; 

._And as the trunk, headless, groped blindly about, 

‘* Guillotine!” roared the crowd with hilarious shout ; 

And looking around, there were signs on each side 

Of deaths violent, gashes and wounds gaping wide. 

Some had red ghastly grooves round their necks clean cut out, 

And wherever they passed, “ Guillotine !” was the shout; 

Some with tongues hanging out wore a necklace of cord, 

And wherever they passed, ‘“ Gallow’s-bird!” was the word. 

Some branded with V’s were both jeered at and hissed, 

As they danced with great fetters on anklets and wrist. 

Then in those who awoke there such horrible mirth 

I knew the condemned of the law’s voice on earth. 

Some saw I against Nature’s law who had died 

Making sport for the crowd of their own suicide : 

Men with throats slit bore knives with blood-stains, | 

Reénacting self-murder; one shattered his brains / 

With pistol he carried; and some with grimace 

Drank poison from goblets and fell on the face, | 

Making mock of death’s writhings in sport for the rest ; | 

And some wore a dagger struck right through the breast. 

There assassins and victims now arm-in-arm dangled— 

The guillotined youth and the mistress he strangled. 

One carried a stone round his neck, which he tied 

Ere he leapt in the Seine ; and some, all crimson-eyed 

And bloated and blotched, had the hollow-cheeked mien 

Of the victims of absinthe’s pale venomous green; 

And fair girls by odours revealed their dark doom, 

Breathing sick poison-acids and faint charcoal-fume. 

But by one form of all was immense laughter bred, i 

In a wink of the lids he would flatten his head, 

And his eyes, nose, and mouth into blood-pulp would creep, 

As he cried out in triumph, “ Hurrah for the leap 

From the Column Vendéme! for there’s no swifter road 1 

To come down below to this pleasant abode.” | 

From that hall in faint sickness I turned, and I found 

Vast corridors, flocking with crowds all around : 

White-necktied black gentlemen slowly paraded, 

And ladies in dominoes long masqueraded— 

Their eyes from the loops of their masks darted quickly, 

From the hoods of their silk robes the bright hair streamed 
thickly ; | 
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And only by hair, mouth, and chin could be guessed 

Of the graces they had—some had little at best— 

Yet some seemed most fair by the lines of the face, 

By the supple form’s pliant and palpable grace. 

And groups you might see which would put you in mind 

Of satyrs and nymphs, and the groups well designed 

By John of Bologna, where, grasping the waist, 

Brute force has his arms round a soft form enlaced. 

But here a blue domino, with hair o’erdrawn 

On her shoulder like crystallised beams of the dawn, 

Kept ever coquetting with face and with eye, 

Or roguishly showing pearl teeth passing by, 

Till she said, “Sir, you look very grave, you must know; 

And are you amused here ? [I fear but so-so. 

Very hot, is it not ? and one gets knocked about— 

Come and see me some fine day, I seldom am out; 

Close by, in the Quartier Breda, I live; 

Here’s my card—if you lose it I’ll never forgive.” 

As I looked at the card, then, I felt with surprise 

A hand on my shorlder—“ Come, open your eyes, 

Mon cher ; now we’re come to the Rue Lepelletier. 

For a carriage companion you're charmingly gay.” 

I said, “ My dear friend, I’m indebted to you; 

But I’ve seen the thing once, and I think that will do; 

Besides, I’ve been dreaming it over again; 

So I'll find my way home, for it’s now ceased to rain.” 

So homeward I went, and I met on my way 

Two white-hooded Sisters of Charity; they 

Their day’s work of mercy had that morn begun, 

And the sight gave relief; for I felt just like one 

Who has reached an oasis and spring-water drunk, 

Just safe from the desert where armies have sunk. 
ZETA, 
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SomE few years since there appeared in the salons of Paris a ludy with 
such blonde hair as Titian and Guido loved to paint—hair of which 
the lustre had hardly been dimmed by the frosty breath of forty winters; 
a lady with features whose beauty and regularity still suggested the 
Santa Barbara of Palma giovane. This, it was whispered, was the lady 
whose love and sympathy had given peace at last to the homeless 
miseries of Byron’s existence—she who had reigned supreme over the 
last four years of his life; the lady whose very acquaintance he con- 
sidered as a consolation and a recompense for a life of exile and of 
cruel domestic and national wrong, and in whose society he felt recon- 
ciled for the strangeness and isolation of his destiny. They met, alas, 
too late; neither he nor she was free; both had been unhappy. Four 
years, four short years passed away, when the noble spirit and the 
generous heart of the foremost singer of freedom of his time were ap- 
pealed to in behalf of the enslaved descendants of that race the dearest 
to poets in the history of civilisation—in behalf of the land whose 
glory he had chanted, and whose fallen state and whose servitude he 
had bewailed in strains which had aroused the spirit of Europe. He 
obeyed the call of honour in the spirit of a liberator and a hero; but 
he never returned. Byron was destined to die at Missolonghi; not on 
the battle-field, but in heroic fashion, and after having given proofs of 
a noble heroism. 

Since that time, though but thirty-four years have passed away, 
the face of the world has altered so greatly that this generation seems 
separated by a century at least from that which was impassioned in the 
cause of Greek independence; but the Countess Guiccioli still cherishes 
as warmly as ever those high hopes and enthusiasms which made her 
worthy of Byron, and cultivates the memories of those four years with 
unfading adoration. Her friends have long known that in consequence 
of an implied, if not express, engagement, she had undertaken to do all 
that lay in her power to redeem the memory of the poet she loved from 
the ignoble dominion of calumny and envy. She avowed her incom- 
petency to fulfil the task. She said she had no literary habits; she 
did not know how to make a book; but she knew the truth; and she 
resolved to speak it to the best of her power. For nearly thirty years 
has she been busied with this labour of love, consulting every friend 
and associate of Byron with whom she could hold communication, 
compiling and comparing every anecdote preserved in printed records 
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and in the memories of contemporaries, and endeavouring to fuse 
the whole into order. To write a life of Byron she thought was 
beyond her power; and perhaps her modesty has led her to take the 
most effective course. To some writers eminent in French letters 
she applied for assistance in her task; but these, after reading some 
pages of her labours, were so struck by its tone, that they refused to 
take any active part in the construction of that in which she dreaded 
to appear before the public—a book. The tenor of all advice was: 
You have a great task to perform; you know and feel the truth of 
what you wish to put before the world; speak it in your own way. 
Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. 

Thus have two volumes been carefully prepared as a record for, and 
appeal to, posterity; a record and appeal which no future biographer 
of Byron—and Byron’s biographer has yet to be found—can disregard; 
a record and appeal worthy of meditation by all who desire the pro- 
gress of humanity in grace, wisdom, generosity, and nobility. 

The form of the book is that of a long essay, in separate parts, on 
the various social and moral excellences of Byron; and repetitions at 
a glance are seen to abound. Yet, as we have said, it is perhaps the 
best form, after all, for the purpose which Madame Guiccioli has at 
heart. Each chapter can be read by itself, and each is an impassioned 
pleading for some greater or lesser point of the cause of which she is 
the advocate; and the energy and fire of some of the passages and 
perorations of the work are worthy of a daughter of the land of Dante 
—of that Italy where, if we may believe the language of Machiavelli, 
‘the plant man is born more vigorous than elsewhere,—dove la pianta 
uomo nasce pit forte che in altra parte.” 

We have said that the biographer of Byron has yet to arise; 
the work of Moore, which is the best known, not only cannot be re- 
garded as final, but Moore’s conduct, both towards the memory of 
Byron as biographer and as literary legatee, is, in our view, utterly 
discreditable. Moore was Byron’s most trusted friend; no nobler 
friendship ever existed than that which Byron conferred on Moore. 
The modesty and generosity of Byron in condescending to regard 
Moore not only as his poetic equal, but even in sometimes yielding to 
him the palm of superiority, was remarkable enough. But he went 
further than this. He intrusted Moore with his “ Memoirs,” which 
were virtually his appeal to posterity against the calumniators of his 
life; and Moore not only destroyed this appeal, but allowed it to be 
understood that the “Memoirs” contained things whose publication 
would be an offence against society and against morality; while Madame 
Guiccioli informs us that a lady to whom Byron gave the work to read 
in manuscript declared there was nothing in it which she would not 
allow her daughter, a girl of fifteen, to read. Moore, moreover, kept 
silence before the world about the destruction of the last five cantos 
of Don Juan, which Byron wrote at Cephalonia shortly before his 
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death—cantos which continued still further the portraiture of English 
society , for which destruction, as well as in the matter of the “ Me- 
moirs,” he must ever stand arraignable before the bar of posterity. 
For whether Moore was an active agent in this destruction or not, 
he never said one word in condemnation; and each of these Ms. autos- 
da-fé. was as barbarous and unjustifiable a literary crime as was ever 


committed. Moore, having warmed his hands in the bonfire of Byron’s” 


good name and reputation, then proceeded to write his biography; and 
here, both as biographer and as friend, his courage appears contemptible. 
The fact indeed was, Moore was too dependent on, and too servile to- 
wards, that saloon world amid which he moved, to be able to speak 
the truth about things of which he knew as much as any living man. 
Byron, it was agreed on in circles—the charm of whose society he not 
sufficiently appreciated—must be held up to the world as a monster in 
human form; the cause of his wife was adopted as their own; and 
Moore preferred rather to avoid giving offence to the people who lis- 
tened to his songs and entertained him in their houses than to manfully 
give out all he knew about Byron’s domestic and other calamities. In 
fact, Moore’s biography is one of those half-hearted, reticent perform- 
ances which only injure the cause they apparently are meant to serve ; 
for the inference which those even well inclined to Byron would draw 
from the volumes would be that, if Moore as Byron’s trusted friend 
had spoken in such guarded fashion about the matters of his life which 
calumny had the most disfigured, it was because nothing more could 
be said; and, as Madame Guiccioli observes, not even in the matter 
of Byron’s religion, in which he had been so unjustifiably assailed, nor 
in that of the heroic resolution which Byron made of tearing himself 
away from his dearest associates in Italy and fighting in the cause of 
Greek independence, does Moore attempt to render full justice to a 
man whose friendship he should have considered the chief honour of 
his life, and the defence of whose reputation he should have esteemed 
as a duty equally imperative with that of his own. Moore, however, 
so delicate towards the world of which he stood in awe in what he 
kept back, was not so delicate towards the memory of his deceased 
friend in what he put forward; and many a letter and many a remark, 
the expression of a passing mood of pleasantry or ill-humour, were made 
public which might have been kept behind. But with all Moore’s 
reticence he could not avoid saying this: 

“Tt may be asserted that never did there exist before, and it is most 
probable there never will exist again, a combination of such vast 
mental power and surprising genius with so many of those advantages 
and attractions by which the world is dazzled and captivated.” 

Madame Guiccioli rightly attacks first one of the main popular pre- 
judices against Byron, that in Childe Harold, in the Corsair, in Lara, 
in Manfred, in Don Juan, he was painting himself. It was in vain for 
Byron to deny this in his lifetime; in vain for him to say, for example, 
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“TJ would not for all the world have such a character as Childe 
Harold ;” his critics insisted it was himself. It may just as well be 
insisted that Satan, which is by far the most powerfully drawn figure 
in Milton’s great poem, was Milton himself. This prejudice, of which 
Byron’s depreciators have ever taken advantage, finds ready acceptance 
with those who are perfectly incapable of comprehending the nature of 
poetic inspiration. We remember, for instance, a critic of the day dis- 
coursing on the prose of Keats, and saying “that when a poet was to 
be found writing prose, he could be studied as in a cage ;” nothing so 
absurd is to be met with in the annals of poetic criticism, and this 
phrase alone is sufficient to convict the writer of utter incapacity for the 
mission he affects ; a poet is not a poet when he is writing prose. Byron 
has himself said that a true poet leads a twofold life : when he is seated 
on the Delphic tripod he is quite another being from what he is in 
ordinary life—he moves and breathes in another world, in that world 
of the fancy and imagination, which is more beautiful and more true 
than this world of granite and clay, and over which even the laws of gra- 
vitation have no power, and the only laws which the imagination respects 
are the laws of the beautiful and the sublime ; a world which has been 
created by poets, and by poets alone, and without which it is impossible 
to conceive the history of mankind ; a world which is itself a prophetic 
vision of immortality and paradise, and a proof that the soul and 
aspirations of man have higher destinies than the activities of the beaver 
and the bee. From the time of the Prophets, from the time of Plato, 
and before it, it has been accepted by those whose opinion is worth lis- 
tening to, that there exists in a true poet such a thing as inspiration ; and 
this may come to him but once in his life, as in the case of Wolfe in his 
Burial of Sir John Moore. No doubt something of the poet’s own nature 
will be found in all that he writes; it would not be difficult, from 
Milton’s Satan, for example, to deduce some of Milton’s own mental 
and moral characteristics; and as all imagination must find vent in 
language, so images, characters, and scenery, furnished to the poet by 
experience and observation, something characteristic of the poet or his 
past associations, must be found in everything he creates; he cannot 
create out of nothingness, or paint upon a vacuum. Contrast Shelley’s 
description of Byron, in Julian and Maddalo, with the ordinarily-re- 
ceived portraits of Byron, and Shelley’s description can be verified by 
that of nearly everyone who was able to approach Byron at all: 

“IT say that Maddalo is proud, because I find no other word to 
express the concentred and impatient feelings which consume him ; but 
it is only on his own hopes and affections he seems to trample, for in 
social life no human being can be more gentle, patient, and unassuming 
than Maddalo. He is cheerful, frank, and witty. His more serious con- 
versation has a sort of intoxication ; men are held by it as by a spell.” 

Every testimony tends to prove that the sociability and charm 
of Byron’s society have never been surpassed, while the popularity of 
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Byron’s Lara-like conceptions proves that when he threw himself into 
that frame of mind and portrayed it he was expressing a sort of mood 
which was an epidemic in Europe, where at that period minds so long 
kept on the tension of heroic suspense by the stupendous wars of 
Europe and the Empire felt their passions and desires expand at the 
same time to a wild and insatiable sublimity. 

There is no record of Byron’s ever being moody and unsociable ; not 
only all his friends loved him, but dependents of every kind grew at- 
tached to him in an extraordinary degree. 

Naturally, such a man loved at times to be alone: on the tomb 
at Harrow, on the poop of a frigate beneath the stars, on his lonely 
rides on the Lido, in the pine-forest of Ravenna, he gave the rein 
to those solitary musings which afterwards grew into poems; such 
meditations were with him, doubtless, the most fruitful times of study 
of his life, for the hours of such seeming idleness with poets are golden 
hours; Jede Stunde hat Gold in Munde. But he was generally accessible 
to all, and the wonder of his friends was how, with his intense sociabil- 
ity, he managed to produce such a vast amount of poetry as he did 
from year to year ; and yet there is no need to say that with such an im- 
mense amount of work accomplished at thirty-six, Byron could not have 
been an idle or a dissipated man. The Childe Harolds, Corsairs, and 
Laras, &c., then, are as imaginary beings as Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or 
Milton’s Satan ; but neither Shakespeare, Byron, nor Milton could have 
drawn out such characters had they not been capable of identifying 
themselves with their conceptions on occasion. All evidence proves 
that Byron neither scowled, nor was dark or gloomy, or misanthropical 
or irreligious ; he was exactly the contrary of all this. Madame Guic- 
cioli has piled up testimony on testimony to show that few approached 
him without going away with a conviction that such gaiety, pleasantry, 
charm of manner, amiability, and patience were combined in him in 
a fashion which had never been surpassed. As for his religion, it is 
impossible for anyone who reads the prayer which Byron inserted in the 
Hours of Idleness, or the Hebrew Melodies, or the account of his conver- 
sations with Dr. Kennedy at Cephalonia, to say that the deepest con- 
victions of his nature were not devoutly religious. He detested atheism, 
but he was of too noble a nature not to respect any religious belief 
whatever, even down to a faith in contemporary miracles. The charm 
of his manner was naturally enhanced by his almost faultless personal 
beauty. His head and face were the head and face of an Apollo. 
Those who knew him best said that none of his portraits did him jus- 
tice. That of Saunders made his lips heavy and thick, whereas they 
were moulded in exquisite perfection ; Holmes made his head large and 
heavy, when it was graceful and perfectly proportioned ; the portrait 
of Phillips fails utterly in expression; Westall’s appears to be the best ; 
but no pencil could possibly give the charm and grace of his expression, 
and the fathomless splendour of his eyes. Moore says his chief beauty 
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lay in the perfection of his mouth and chin, while his dark chestnut hair 
was of the purest brilliance and the most silken fineness. Mrs. Shelley 
says his lips expressed every emotion with the most wonderful rapidity 
and grace, and his look sometimes was so radiant, with so ineffable a 
sweetness in his eyes, that he seemed the very personification of poetry, 
of the Lord of life and light and love, of the Vatican, conversing with 
the sons and daughters of mortals. As for his eyes, ladies who studied 
them could not tell of what colour they were, they changed from brown 
to violet with his expression; but when overhung with his long black 
eyelashes seemed black. Moore said “fire seemed to roll in the depths 
of them.” Lady Blessington said “she never saw more beautiful teeth 
than those of Byron, and never so fine a complexion, which had the 
pallor of thought and not of sickness.” His hands were exquisite, and 
his nails as rosy as the lips of a sea-shell; while, adds Lady Blessington, 
his lameness was scarcely perceptible, and, indeed, she was unable to tell 
in which foot it was. And of this very lameness, as of all other partial 
defects of Byron, calumny has made the most, representing him as a 
Vulcan below and an Apollo above. Sir Walter Scott was lame, and 
the world troubled itself little about it; but it has always figured to 
itself Byron as club-footed. The deformity of the foot could not have 
been very great, for he bathed constantly in company, and it attracted 
no attention; Moore said it only produced a slightly swaying motion 
as he entered aroom. This, after all, is the truth,—there was no defor- 
mity whatever in his feet or in his legs; no defect, except that which 
resulted from an early weakness in the ankles, and for which he wore, 
when a boy, irons on one foot. Incontestable proof of this has been 
produced in the deposition of the bootmaker who made boots for him 
at Southwell, who has declared that there was not the slightest differ- 
ence in his feet, and that both were equally well-formed. 

Such facts as these are not idle in the consideration of such a 
genius as that of Byron. It is difficult to imagine that so perfect 
a face and such exquisite grace and charm of manner should cover a 
bad heart. Sir Walter Scott said, “the beauty of Byron was a thing 
which made him dream;” and the caustic Beyle—better known as M. 
de Stendhal—wrote, years after he saw him, “ When I think of what 
expression a great painter should give to genius, all at once that sub- 
lime head appears before me.” ‘Never shall I forget the divine expres- 
sion of his features, and his serene air of power and genius.” 

This paper would extend to at least three times its due length if 
one attempted to follow Madame Guiccioli through the chapters she 
devotes to the various moral excellences of Byron—his constancy to 
his opinions, his high and unfailing courage, his immense charity, his 
patience, his humanity, his general benevolence, and that generosity 
of spirit which led him finally to the heroic death of Missolonghi. We 
confine ourselves to a rapid review of his friendships and affections. 

It has been said that dispositions can be seen best like the sun 
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of each day—at the beginning and the end of their career. If this 
rule be applied to Byron, we believe it will be impossible to discover 
any record of a more lovable boyhood than his. All the tales of 
him point to a native generosity and goodness of heart, which, how- 
ever tried by the cruel ordeal of life, however concealed at times by 
the. light and affected tone of self-depreciation which he assumed so 
frequently, out of hatred of hypocrisy and cant, and in order to conceal 
his feelings, yet remained active in him to the end. 

From the time he was a charming and beautiful child with blond 
hair streaming over his shoulders—such as we see in the little portrait, 
with the bow and arrow.in his hand, which he gave to his early 
nurse—up to the time he quitted Cambridge,—at the school of Aber- 
deen, at Dr. Glennie’s at Dulwich, at Harrow,—his masters, his at- 
tendants, his schoolfeilows, all grew tenderly attached to him, and all 
in after life, when the child and the boy had become the world- 
famous poet, recalled the many traits of gentleness, generosity, and 
courage which marked his youth. 

One of the earliest stories told of him is characteristic of the un- 
usual courage which was his chief distinction through life, in the 
assertion of what he believed to be true. When sitting as a child 
among the audience of the theatre at Edinburgh, he corrected an actor 
who was professing to mistake the moon for the sun on the stage, say- 
ing, “I tell you, sir, that it’s the moon, and not the sun.” Byron 
suffered much in after life for telling people their moons were no 
suns. 

One of the prettiest stories of his generosity and thoughtfulness as 
a boy is that of his stopping a schoolfellow on the Brig of Balgownie, 
as they were riding on ponies together. There was a saying : 

“Brig of Balgownie, black’s your wa’, 
With a wife’s ae son and a mare’s ae foal 


:9 


Doun ye shall fa’. 
Little Byron himself felt a childish terror at this proverb each time 
that he crossed the bridge, which terror he has recorded. Never- 
theless, he stopped his playfellow and went first to brave the danger. 
So at Harrow ; when a big boy was thrashing Peel, he said, “ How 
many blows are you going to give Peel?” ‘“ What’s that to you?” 
* Because, if you please, I will take half.” 

Anecdotes of his goodness of heart in purchasing books of devotion 
for poor women at this period are also told; and it is a noticeable fact 
that when the first news reached the child, in the school at Aberdeen, 
of his elevation to the peerage, and he was called aloud for the first 
time Dominus Byron before his comrades, his eyes filled with tears, and 
he was unable for some time to reply to his name. 

But it was at Harrow that the kindliness of his nature and his 
capacity for friendship was especially remarkable ; and it is a curious 
fact that none of the critics or biographers of Byron, in dealing with 
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his boyish poems—the Hours of Idleness—have taken notice of the 
goodness of heart and gentleness of which they are the manifest ex- 
pression. Many of the pieces were addressed to his comrades; and 
it is a significant trait in Byron that he kept the memories of all 
his school-friendships fresh and warm in him to the last. The 
greater part of Byron’s early friends were, however, removed by death 
long before even his own premature end. The Duke of Dorset was 
killed in the hunting-field in 1815. Wingfield, of the Coldstream 
Guards, died of fever at Coimbra, in his twentieth year, in 1811. Noel 
Long was drowned in 1809 on his way to the Peninsula. Of the 
intense pleasure with which in after life he was affected at meeting 
with any of his old schoolfellows, Madame Guiccioli has recorded in- 
stances. Lord Clare was one of the chief of his Harrow friends. 
“Never,” wrote Byron at Ravenna, “do I hear the word Clare with- 
out a throbbing of the heart. And I write this in 1821 with the 
sentiments of 1803-4-5, and ad infinitum.” Shortly after writing this 
letter in 1821 Byron met Lord Clare unexpectedly, for the first time 
for seven or eight years, on the road between Imola and Bologna. 
“This meeting,” says Byron, “ annihilated for a moment all the years 
between the present time and the days of Harrow. It was a new and 
inexplicable feeling—like rising from the grave—to me. Clare, too, 
was much agitated—more so in appearance than was myself; for I 
could feel his heart beat to his fingers’ ends, unless, indeed, it was the 
pulse of my own which made me think so. We were but five minutes 
together on the public road; but I hardly recollect an hour of my 
existence which could be weighed against them.” Lord Clare visited 
Byron and spent some time with him at Leghorn. “The visit of Lord 
Clare,” says the Countess Guiccioli, “caused Lord Byron extreme joy. 
He had for Lord Clare such great affection, and he was so happy 
during the short visit which he made him at Leghorn.” The day they 
separated was a very melancholy day for Byron. “I have a presenti- 
ment I shall see him no more,” he said; and his eyes filled with tears. 
Equally great was Byron’s emotion on meeting with another friend, 
Mr. Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, in 1822. ‘A few days before 
leaving Pisa,” says Madame Guiccioli, “ we were one evening seated in 
the garden of the Palazzi Lanfranchi. At this moment a servant an- 
nounced Mr. Hobhouse. The slight shade of melancholy diffused over 
Lord Byron’s face gave instant place to the liveliest joy; but it was 
so great as almost to deprive him of strength. A fearful paleness 
came over his cheeks, and his eyes were filled with tears when he em- 
braced his friend. His emotion was so great he could not sit down.” 
Mr. Hobhouse belonged to the batch of Cambridge friends with whom 
Byron became acquainted when he exchanged Harrow for his less-be- 
loved Cambridge, since the change was in the first place highly dis- 
pleasing to him; he felt, as he tells us, contrary to most boys, inex- 
pressibly sad at finding he was no longer a boy—a sadness, perhaps, 
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caused by a prophetic instinct of the sorrows of his manhood. Of these 
Cambridge friends, Hobhouse, Matthews, and Scrope Davies were chief. 
But one of the most characteristic friendships which Byron formed at 
Cambridge was that with a chorister-boy of his college, Eddlestone by 
name. Byron, it must be remembered, had himself a most gentle and 
beautiful voice; so beautiful that one of Lord Holland’s boys, in wish- 


ing to name him, called him the “ gentleman with the beautiful voice.” - 


Byron was attracted first in the college-chapel by Eddlestone’s singing, 
and the face of the boy, slightly younger than himself, attracted him 
still more. He made his acquaintance, and the character of the lad 
interested him so deeply that he became sincerely attached to him. 
This on reflection will appear to be one of the most characteristic 
of all Byron’s friendships, as it was the most strange and the most 
romantic. When one thinks that Byron had other friends in abund- 
ance; when one thinks not only of the difference of rank, but of the 
habits of collegians generally, of the ridicule and sarcasm such an 
intimacy was likely to bring down on Byron, it must be allowed that 
his yearning for friendship and sympathy was something almost as rare 
as his genius. Eddlestone, according to Byron, was two years younger 
than himself, nearly his own height, very thin, with a very fair com- 
plexion, dark eyes, and light hair. All readers of Byron know the 
story of the cornelian, which Eddlestone offered to the noble collegian, 
and the verses which Byron has inserted in the Hours of Idleness. Two 
of the stanzas may be quoted; not for the poetry, but for the sentiment, 
as illustrative of Byron’s character : 
“Some who can sneer at friendship’s ties 
Have for my weakness oft reproved me ; 
Yet still the simple gift I prize, 
For I am sure the giver loved me. 
He offered it with downcast look, 
As fearful that I might refuse it: 
I told him when the gift I took, 
My only fear should be to lose it.” 
Other verses addressed to Eddlestone are also to be found among 
the “occasional pieces” of Byron. Indeed, Byron says in one of his 
letters to Miss Pigott that at Cambridge they saw each other every day, 
and that he never knew a moment’s ennui in his society; and he 
ended by saying, “he is the being I esteem the most, though I love 
many.” He had announced his intention of watching over Eddlestone’s 
welfare through life, and he would have performed the part of an 
elder brother to him, but Eddlestone died of consumption at the age 
of twenty-one ; and Byron, who had left the cornelian with Miss Pigott 
by way of deposit, asked for it back as the only memorial he had of 
the boy; and he concluded his letter by saying that his death made the 
sixth among his friends and relatives whom he had lost in four months. 
The cornelian is still preserved in the family of Lord Byron’s sister. 
Charles Skinner Matthews deserves a prominent place in all men- 
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tion of Byron’s Cambridge friends. He appears to have been idolised 
by Byron at Cambridge. He was the son of John Matthews, member 
of parliament for Hertfordshire in 1802-6, and the brother of the author 
of The Diary of an Invalid. “The powers of his mind were attested,” 
says Byron, “‘by the attainment of greater honours against the ablest 
candidates than those of any graduate on record at Cambridge.” He was 
drowned while bathing in the Cam. Byron had just returned from his 
first visit to the East, had just lost his mother, and was at Newstead 
at the time. The following letter, written in August 1811, paints 
vividly one of the most painful crises in Byron’s life. Matthews was 
drowned on the 2d of the month, and Byron’s mother had died only 
the day before. 

“My DEAREST Davies,—Some curse hangs over me and mine. My 
mother lies a corpse in the house ; one of my best friends is drowned in 
a ditch. What can I say, cr think, or do? I received a letter from 
him the day before yesterday. My dear Scrope, if you can spare a 
moment, do come down to me; I want a friend. Matthews’ last letter 
was written on Friday; on Saturday he was not. In ability, who was 
like Matthéws? how did we all shrink before him! You do me justice 
in saying I would have risked my paltry existence to have preserved his. 
This very evening did I mean to write, inviting him as I invite you, 
my very dear friend, to visit me. What will our poor Hobhouse feel ? 
His letters breathe but of Matthews. Come to me, Scrope. I am 
most desolate, left almost alone in the world.” 

He was, as he says, most desolate; as much alone in the world at 
this time as if he were seventy, and had outlived friends and relatives. 

The relations of Byron with his literary friends were not less re- 
markable than those with his friends of Harrow and Cambridge, for of 
envy or jealousy we believe not a sign is to be found in Byron towards 
any of the leading literary reputations of England of his time. To- 
wards Southey and Wordsworth, the greater part of his dislike arose 
from his considering them as political renegades; for apostasy from 
liberal opinions was one of the delinquencies for which he could find 
no excuse. Although he admired immensely the verse of Monti the. 
Milanese, as soon as he was informed of his inconstancy in political 
matters, he could never hear his name mentioned without aversion. 
Nevertheless, on more than one occasion he spoke of the poetry of 
Southey and Wordsworth with admiration ; and with the exception of the 
brief period during which his whole nature was thrown into a state of 
rebellious indignation by the unjust criticism of the Hdinburgh Review, 
we do not believe any sign of injustice or malevolence can be discovered 
towards a single one-of his contemporaries. Keats, during his brief 
career, drew forth an indignant notice by his depreciation of Pope; but 
Byron said subsequently, “‘ My indignation at Mr. Keats’s deprecia- 
tion of Pope has hardly permitted me to do justice to his genius, which, 
maugre all the fantastic fopperies of his style, was undoubtedly of 
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great promise. His fragment of Hyperion seems actually inspired by 
the Titans, and is as sublime as Aischylus.” Towards Moore and Scott 
his language was always noble; and Rogers, Campbell, Coleridge, and 
others met with ready and enthusiastic appreciation. As for Scott his 
admiration was unbounded, and was testified up to the last day of his 
life, notwithstanding their differences of political opinion; for Byron 
respected all opinions opposed to his own, if he thought them sincere. 


The relations of Byron with Shelley would fully occupy many pages if © 


properly set forth; deep friendship and deep admiration and respect 
existed between the two. But Byron was essentially a practical man ; 
Shelley a sublime and wild abstraction. Byron respected all estab- 
lished beliefs, his religion was human, and his verse was human and 
full-blooded. Shelley’s creed was a weird mixture of idealism and 
pantheism, and his poetry sounds like the lament and the wail of 
metaphysical entities over the splendour and disorder of a phantom 
world. In Byron’s conceptions good sense is always predominant ; 
whereas Shelley, in the first edition of the Revolt of Islam, and else- 
where, with transcendental scorn affronted the most inviolable of in- 
stincts. 

No small part of the prejudice of many good people against Byron 
has been caused by his constant habit of self-depreciation, which arose 
from his dislike to parade and his antipathy to anything like hypocrisy 
and cant; and just in passing, we may remark, that if England is less 
insular, less prodigal of or enslaved to cant, than she was in Byron's 
days, no small share is due to the courage with which Byron attacked 
cant and insular prejudices of every kind, although cant and insular 
prejudice were enabled to avenge themselves bitterly enough on Byron 
in his own day. 

One of the most exemplary instances of his habit of self-deprecia- 
tion is offered by a speech of Byron to Moore: “ The deuce take me if 
I have any idea of the paternal instinct.” 

Byron had so little sense of the paternal instinct that when his 
daughter, Allegra—of whom Shelley has drawn so beautiful a sketch in 
Julian and Maddalo—over whom he watched with the tenderest solici- 
tude, sickened and died, Byron himself fell seriously ill with grief, and 
had the gentleness of thought and care for her remains to have them 
conveyed to Harrow, to repose near the spot where he dreamed the inno- 
cent day-dreams of his boyhood; and the history of his affection for his 
daughter Ada, and of the manner in which father and daughter at last 
met together in the grave of the little church near Newstead, is one of 
the most touching in all human record. But before saying more of 
Ada, let us speak of Ada’s mother, and his marriage. 

The marriage of Byron necessarily occupies a long chapter in the 
Countess Guiccioli’s volumes. The time perhaps is not yet arrived at 
which the truth can be plainly spoken in the matter. Necessarily it 
had so immense an influence on the course of Byron’s genius, that no 
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account of him is complete without its consideration. For whether he 
did well or ill to write Don Juan, without Lady Byron he would never 
have written it; as he neither would have written Cain, had he not 
had experience, in consequence of his exile, of the renewed aggressions 
of his calumniators, and of some private sorrows, of a period of deep 
dejection and isolation at Ravenna, during which his mind attempted 
to grapple with the dark problem of the origin of evil. 

The main point of interest, the first to be considered, in Byron’s 
marriage, is the separation. Why did Lady Byron leave him? She 
has had countless advocates, who, under cover of her name, have 
overwhelmed Byron with insult, obloquy, and falsehood of every kind, 
and, so far as we are aware, no one has ever frankly taken Byron’s 
part. 
The explanation ought to have come from the lady; but she shut 
her lips and said nothing. The world, who knew nothing, invented 
every possible reason for her aversion to her husband; but we believe 
thoroughly in what Byron said to Moore, that the causes of the separa- 
tion ‘* were too plain and evident for people to believe in them.” 

The facts of the separation are these: Byron’s wife, after a year of 
married life, on the plea of a visit to her family, without a quarrel, 
without a hint that she did not intend to return, left Byron at his 
house in London, on apparently affectionate terms. She wrote a playful 
and affectionate letter to him on her way to her father’s country seat. 
A day or two afterwards Byron received a letter from his father-in-law, 
saying his daughter never intended to live with him again. At deventy- 
eight years of age he was thus left alone, to face the world as he could, 
without a single close domestic tie of any kind, and no hope of forming 
one. , 

It has never been denied that this extraordinary conduct of Lady 
Byron was a cause of immense disaster and cruel suffering to her hus- 
band, and yet she never stated one single ground of justification for 
herself, except that when one of Byron’s friends fell at her feet and im- 
piored her to speak, she replied she thought he was mad. Such a reply 
was the most cruel she could make in any case, if she really believed 
what she said; the public mind had been so exasperated against Byron 
by a vile crowd of calumniators that it afforded a cover for the very 
worst surmises: if she did not believe it, or even if she only half-believed 
it, there is no name for her conduct. 

When Miss Milbanke married Byron, he was already the most famous 
character of his day by the success of Childe Harold, published three 
years before; but his position was most precarious, and no man could 
require the aid of home affection more than Byron in the peculiar situa- 
tion in which he was placed. The time must never be forgotten in con- 
sidering the question,—it was 1816, the year after the battle of Water- 
loo, the omnipotent days of Toryism, when not to be a Tory at all was 
disreputable enough; and Lord Byron, having shot forth from the 
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ranks of the aristocracy like a comet, and. become a constellation whose 
movements were visible to all, having become the idol of fashion, 
shocked his admirers by turning out a Liberal of the most advanced 
species, and making opposition speeches in the House of Lords. This 
began to turn the tide against him. Then came his famous verses 
about the tears of the Princess Charlotte, published—prudent man !— 
at the end of the Corsair : 
“Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay.” 
On this hint, the flagellators of the government press broke loose. 
Had he not been a peer, he would probably have been sent to prison, 
like Leigh Hunt; as it was, for two months columns of incessant abuse 
were levelled at him daily in the press. One paper, the Scourge, de- 
clared “he was the illegitimate son of a murderer.” 

“The Lines to a Lady weeping,’ must go with the Corsair,” wrote 
Byron to Murray. “I care nothing for consequences on this point. My 
politics are to me like a young mistress to an old man—the worse they 
grow, the fonder I get of them.” Then after the publication he writes 
in his diary: “On my return to town I find all the newspapers in 
hysterics, and town in an uproar, on the avowal and republication of 
two stanzas on Princess Charlotte’s weeping. They are at it still; some 
of the abuse good, all of it hearty. They talk of a motion in our House. 
Be it so.” 

One may well imagine what a mine of secret hatred and antipathy 
was likely to be quietly preparing for such audacious Liberalism as this ; 
and the desertion of Byron by his wife set the spark to it. 

All at once the most odious, the most revolting conduct was im- 
puted to Byron as the ground for his wife’s sudden and extraordinary 
resolve. By some of the leading journals he was even accused of hav- 
ing deserted her. It did not matter, indeed, what they said, if they 
threw dirt enough, as the proverb runs, and could induce the public to 
believe that the dazzling young Liberal lord was in reality a monster 
in human shape. So calumny followed upon calumny in the journals, 
while in society people whispered and looked unutterable things. In- 
sult upon insult was personally offered to Byron himself. He was sent 
to “ Coventry” in polite society, and insulted by the rabble on his way 
to the House of Lords. His friends advised him not to show himself 
in the streets; and to make matters brighter, his creditors took fright, 
and came down upon him in a pack. 

The Countess Guiccioli states, however, that an offer was made to 
Byron at this time by an influential person, that if he would support the 
Government, they could cause this state of things to cease ; but that he 
refused it with indignation ; and that Moore knew of this fact, and yet 
suppressed it. 

One person might have stopped it all by opening her lips, and that 
was Lady Byron; but she quietly stayed at Kirkby Mallory, and re- 
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mained as mute as the sepulchre, while a foul storm of calumny, raised 
in her name, raged about her husband’s ears. Her silence was taken as 
a mute confirmation of the worst that was said of him. She was a vie- 
tim ; a victim, too, it was clear, of dreadful and unspeakable ill-treat- 
ment—so it was assumed. She took up the assumption, and gave her- 
self the pitiless airs of it. 

The end, as we know, was the separation-deed, on which Byron 


indorsed : 
“ A year ago you swore, fond she, 


‘To love, to honour,’ and so forth ; 
Such was the vow you made to me, 
And here’s exactly what ’tis worth.” 


Byron then declared “that if half of what was said about him were 
true, he was not fit to live in England; and if it was not, England was 
no place for him.” And he departed, ostracised out of England by 
anonymous accusers of every crime in general, and nothing in particu- 
lar. It was agreed that he ought to be hunted out of his country like 
a mad dog; and he was hunted out of it. 
Byron called his wife in a moment of anger 
“The moral Clytemnestra of her lord ;” 


and the Countess Guiccioli repeats the expression, and with Italian 
fervour declares that the comparison does harm to the ancient lady of 
Mycenz. Clytemnestra had at least passion for her excuse. Lady 
Byron had, we firmly believe, nothing but calculation; and the silence 
which she preserved was a weapon more venomous and more cruel than 
the dagger of Clytemnestra. It was a poison at once slow and virulent, 
which was never eradicated from Byron’s life, and which has not yet 
been eradicated from his reputation. The only time that Lady Byron 
deigned to break silence she declared “she thought he was mad”! 

This impassioned son of genius, of whom Lady Byron complained 
“that he would not give up his habits of versification,” might per- 
haps be deemed mad by a lady who regulated all her motions by the 
tick of her watch, and who, after the first vanity had passed away of 
being associated with a celebrity like Byron, found his literary habits 
utterly distasteful to her. These, and his rage for “ versification,” she 
had hoped would have ended with his marriage ; but they did not, to 
the trial of a temper so patient that Byron could not even poke the fire 
without chance of a rebuke before his friends. There have been women, 
no doubt, worse than Xantippe or Gemma Donati—“ la fiera moglie, 
che pit che altro mi nuoce;” there have been women who seemed a 
medley of icicles, east winds, and prickly porcupines; and it is just as 
chivahous to suppose Lady Byron was one of these, as that Byron be- 
haved like a madman or a monster to his wife during the one year 
he lived with her. 

If it be granted, as there is every reason to believe, that there was 
no other ground for the separation than mere incompatibility of dis- 
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positions, Lady Byron’s conduct is explicable enough, but not excus- 
able. She preferred to have the airs of a victim of inconceivable 
things ; for she could say nothing which would not turn to her own dis- 
credit, she could make no public or private avowal that she could not 
tolerate Byron’s habits, without making confession of the abandon- 
ment of the duties of a wife, of inferiority, and of incapacity for sym- 
pathy with qualities which some natures fear while they hate. 

Lady Byron’s silence, then, is accountable enough. It arose from 
the same spirit of calculation which made her resolve on the separation. 
She had caleulated that she could regulate her life more comfortably to 
herself by living alone than in being a partner in a life of labour, and 
in braving the dangers, vicissitudes, and uncertainties which lay before 
the path of a man of the genius of Byron. She had tried it for a year, 
she had found such trial sufficient ; and she left him to his fate, cal- 
culating subsequently that any reasons she might give must do her 
harm with most people, and could do her no good with any. 

Lady Byron had, however, done her best to find some reason for 
separation which she could make public. She surreptitiously opened 
his desk, and examined his letters; and before her departure from her 
husband’s house, consulted with Dr. Baillie, a doctor of repute in 
lunacy cases, and even got him and a lawyer to force themselves into 
Byron’s presence, to endeavour to prove veritably that he was insane. 
Both proceedings were equally ineffectual. 

After a year of separation, Byron gave up all idea of returning .to 
her, though he allows that during the first year he thought a reunion 
possible. This is intelligible enough. The pliable spirit of a man of 
genius can with difficulty recognise the fact of the rigid, unadaptable 
nature of methodical, calculating people. Indeed, if men of genius had 
been capable of recognising the force of this spirit generally in human 
affairs at the outset of their career, few of them would ever have ven- 
tured on their perilous course. 

The great and only fault Byron committed was in marrying Miss 
Milbanke at all; and here, as with regard also to the whole of the cir- 
cumstances relating to and subsequent to the separation, we must 
regard the destruction of Byron’s Memoirs as a lamentable, unjusti- 
fiable proceeding, ‘both towards the world at large and towards the 
memory of Byron. These Memoirs, which Byron had himself sent to 
Lady Byron for her perusal and for her criticism, contained the whole 
of the history of his marriage, and the reasons which led to it. Lord 
Byron had no passionate love for Miss Milbanke, that is clear; and he 
never pretended that the marriage was the result of a deep affection; 
the fault, such as it is, of his engaging in a marriage of this kind, 
must be shared by his friends, and the society in which he lived. It 
was a mariage de convenance, such as was usual in the circle in which 
he moved, and brought about by the reiterated advice of male and 
female friends that he ought to get settled in marriage. It was not, 
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nevertheless, a mercenary marriage. In this respect Byron was too 
incautious ; for his pecuniary circumstances, in consequence of the 
embarrassed condition in which Newstead came to him from his great- 
uncle, rendered the possession of ready-money indispensable, and Miss 
Milbanke, though an expectant heiress, had but ten thousand pounds 
at the period of the marriage, which for a man in his position was of 
course nothing at all. 

The period which intervened between Byron’s return from the East 
and his marriage was, notwithstanding the success of Childe Harold, 
one of the saddest in his life. The death of his mother, the deaths of 
an extraordinary number of friends, of which we have already spoken, 
his pecuniary embarrassments—for which he was unaccountable, since 
he inherited them with -his estates—together with some transitory but 
vain passions such as at that time were an inevitable element in the 
life of a man so young, so beautiful, so highly endowed, and so famous, 
had all combined to affect him with intense melancholy. His health 
suffered from the climate, and he talked to his friends of again returning 
to the East and settling there. His friends were naturally unwilling 
to lose from among them a companion so charming and a man so gifted, 
so they recommended marriage as the means of reconciling him to Eng- 
lish life. Miss Milbanke was suggested to him as a model of every virtue. 
Byron was pleased with her person; and imagining that perhaps even 
that methodical precision for which she was already noted would be of 
use towards enabling him to keep under discipline a character so impul- 
sive as his own, he did as men of genius often do—out of prudential 
considerations he took the most unwise step in his life; for it is the 
characteristic of such men, at some crisis or other of their lives, out of 
apprehension, and out of an unwillingness to intrust themselves to the 
hazard of the wild fire within them, to commit, in a spasmodic fit of 
prudence, a more egregious blunder than they would ever have com- 
mitted in obeying the laws of their nature. 

Byron, indeed, from experience of the agony and grief to which 
past attachments had subjected him, had come to a conclusion at 
this time—such as we often hear advocated—that marriage should be 
the result not of passion, but of esteem ; and that it should be looked 
upon as a sort of fireguard and lightning-conductor. Yet it is impos- 
sible to imagine that Byron could ever in any degree have been happy 
in marriage unless with a person whose heart and tastes were capable 
of sympathy with his own. As it was, he married precisely the person 
the least qualified of all he ever met to be his wife. ‘‘ The too matter- 
of-fact a paragon,” as Moore styled her in a letter, was made of rigid, 
invulnerable, impenetrable stuff, and had so little tact in her attempts 
to manage Byron, that Fletcher, his valet, said, ‘‘It is very strange, 
but every woman can manage my lord except my lady.” 

It is impossible, of course, to form any idea of what Byron’s fate 
would have been had the marriage been a happy one. As it was, he 
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escaped from England and the calumny and obloquy which over- 
whelmed him; and it is not to be wondered at if for a time he en- 
deavoured to find oblivion for the past in the irregular passions into 
which he was driven later, and for a short time only, at Venice. 

The life of Byron at Venice became, in fact, a glorious topic for his 
anonymous calumniators, and they made the most of it. In leading 
government journals language was made use of which would have 
been harsh even for Tiberius living at Caprese. ‘He was an uncon- 
cerned fiend,” a miserable man who had “drained the cup of sin to its 
bitterest dregs;” and Venice was described as “ihe lurking-place of his 
selfish and polluted exile.” Yet in the days of the Regency and when 
good George IV. was king, were there moving amid the smiles of polite 
society no seducers, no destruyers of other men’s domestic peace, no 
adulterers, no gamblers of suspected practices, who were received none 
the worse for their profligacy? Byron was none of these things: 
he hated cards; he was not a hard drinker, he rarely even touched 
wine; his meals were those of an anchorite; and from “the lurking- 
place of his selfish and polluted exile” he poured openly forth upon 
the world a flood of magnificent poetry; while his purse was ever open 
to the necessitous nobility and poor of Venice. 

Lord Byron, however, the handsomest young nobleman in Europe, 
and the most prominent and greatest poet, had incontestably some 
Venetian amours. But these were put an end to by his meeting with 
the Countess Guiccioli at an evening entertainment. He recognised in 
her a nature akin to his own, and for the last four years of his life 
devoted himself to her alone with a singleness of heart and purpose 
‘ recorded in these pages after the lapse of thirty-four years with grateful 
remembrance. We see from these volumes that Byron passed one long 
winter at Ravenna isolated from the world, and debarred from every 
amusement, even from his riding, his boating, and his pistol-shooting, 
by the state of the weather; and that the only break in each day’s 
monotony was one short visit of an hour or so to the family of 
Madame Guiccioli, with whom she was then domesticated. In such 
society he regarded, in the end, his past life and his present exile with 
resignation, and thought that the result was, after all, one he had 
reason to be thankful for. He imparted to Moore his final view of 
his career, and he summed up his reflections on the matter in a few sen- 
tences to Madame Guiccioli shortly before his departure for Greece. 
She had expressed a fear lest he should be drawn back again into the 
vortex of London life, and that his Italian life would prove eventually 
monotonous. 

“O no!” he replied; “I regret nothing of the life which I might 
have lived in the midst of that great world, where all is artificial, and 
no one can live sufficiently to himself; where one is necessitated to 
occupy oneself too much with what others think, and too little of what 
we ought to think. What should I have done? Made a few score 
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more opposition speeches in the House of Peers, which would have 
done no good, since my politics are not the ruling politics of the day. 
I must have given up my time to visiting, without pleasure and 
without profit, society about which I care nothing. I should have had 
greater trouble in preserving and giving form to the independence of 
; my opinions; and I should not have met you. ‘Well, I am more happy 
, so. I have met you. What is there in the world which equals real 
affection? Nothing. And now ifI had to begin again, I would do 
jast what I have done.” 

“ And,” Madame Guiccioli adds with no slight touch of tenderness, 
“when Lord Byron spoke thus his look was more than his words ;” 
and he wrote, too, she reminds us, just before this time : 





“For Glory’s pillow is but restless, if 
Love lay not down his cheek there.” 

In which lines lies the very root of the matter: for what, after all, 
was the leading quality of Byron’s nature? It was this: an intense 
yearning of the affections; and love, the lord of all the affections, 
though he carefully recognises all sympathies and devotions, yet acknow- 
ledges as chief of his vassal passions the sympathy of kindred spirits 
in man and woman. The love of parents, the love of relatives, the 
love of country, the love of all that is noble and beautiful in humanity 
and in nature itself, are but different manifestations of that which was 
more intense in Byron than in any creature who ever existed—of 
that which is beautiful even in an animal, the yearning of inward 
affection, the forgetfulness and expenditure of self upon external 
objects; and its most vehement expression is to be found in the reci- 
procity of devotion between manly and feminine natures. If Byron’s 
life be studied, it will be found he possessed the faculty of loving, and 
the appreciation of the beauty of it in every form; but in that which 
is generally known as love par excellence—the craving of the manly for 
the feminine sympathy—no poet ever surpassed him in precocity or 
in constancy of attachment; and poets have been the hierarchs, the 
champions, the purifiers, and the martyrs of this sentiment from the 
beginning of time. Neither Dante, nor Petrarch, nor Tasso was in 
this respect more precocious than Byron. The lines in the Lament of 
Tasso are evidently drawn from experience: 





“ From my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate’er I saw_on earth : 
Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 
And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wandering, and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and said, 
Of such materials wretched men were made.” 





bere rseeaennemie 
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Byron’s first passion was felt at nine for Mary Duff; a passion 
recorded in one of the poems of the Hours of Idleness. So strong 
an impression was made even at that early age that the sound of her 
name years later nearly threw him in convulsions. His second attach- 
ment was for his cousin, Margaret Parker, when he was about twelve. 
Margaret, as he himself tells us, died when she was about thirteen 
years of age, “‘ blushing,” as Byron’s sister reported, “on her deathbed 
through the paleness of mortality at the mention of his name.” Byron ~ 
himself said later that he never met with anything equal to the me- 
mory of the transparent beauty of this cousin, with her deep-gazing eyes 
and long eyelashes. Then came his unfortunate attachment to Miss 
Chaworth, whose depth and sincerity are undoubted; after which his 
deepest passion, before his first departure for the East, was for “Thyrza,” 
who died in 1811, and on whom he has written some of his most pas- 
sionate and tender elegies. Who she was has never been revealed; but 
it appears certain that she was the object of one of the deepest of his 
passions. She died shortly after the death of Byron’s own mother, 
at the time already mentioned, when he was stricken through and 
through by a succession of bereavements. “I have been shocked again 
with a death, and have lost one very dear to me in happier times.” 
Such is his mention of the decease of a lady, who in all probability 
was “Thyrza,” to Mr. Dallas in 1811; and Mr. Dallas replied: “I 
thank you for your confidential communication. How truly do I wish 
that that being had lived and lived yours! What your obligation to 
her in that case would have been is inconceivable.’ Indeed, what in- 
fluence a good marriage might have had on Byron’s genius is incon- 
ceivable. He said to one friend who accompanied him to Dover on 
the occasion of his final departure from England, “ You may tell Miss 
M. that if I had had the good fortune to have married her, I should 
not be leaving England in the way I am now;” and to another he said, 
shortly before his last voyage to Greece, “If I had been able to marry 
the Countess Guiccioli, we should wane been cited as examples of con- 
jugal happiness.” 

But ruined as was Byron’s domestic peace, he with prophetic in- 
stinct felt that the dearest of all gratifications would come to him— 
if not in life, yet beyond it—in the love of his child Ada. He pro- 
phesied in the third canto of Childe Harold: 


“ Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart when mine is cold, 

A token and a tone even from thy father’s mould. 
* * * * * * * 


Yet though dull hate as duty may be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me: though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation—and a broken claim; 

Though the grave closed between us, ’twere the same, 
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I know that thou wilt love me: though to drain 
My blood from out thy being were an aim 
And an attainment—all would be in vain ; 
Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain.” 


This pathetic prophecy, inspired by the intense paternal sympathy 
of Byron for the child from whom he was severed, was fulfilled to the 
letter; and its fulfilment is the strangest of all the passages of his 
history. We have touched already on his deep affection for Ada. 
Madame Guiccioli tells us that the days in which he received a lock 
of her hair or her miniature were kept as days of solemnity, and 
hallowed with inexpressible sadness. Even when in Greece, news of 
an illness of Ada affected him so deeply that he was not able to con- 
tinue his journal. “The mother of Ada,” he would say to Madame 
Guiccioli, ‘ has had the smiles of her childhood and her youth, but the 
tears of her womanhood will be for me.” He felt them springing for 
him warm and fast, afar, across the dark valleys of time and through 
the frozen vapours of death. 

Years after, Colonel] Wildman, the successor of Byron in the pro- 
prietorship of Newstead Abbey, met Byron’s daughter in the round of 
London society, and invited her to come and visit the seat of her 
ancestors. Sixteen months before her death, Lady Lovelace made a 
visit to Newstead Abbey. In the great library of the abbey Colonel 
Wildman read one of the finest passages of Byron to Byron’s daughter. 
Touched with the beauty of the verse, she asked who was the author. 
‘The author?” said Colonel Wildman. “ There is his portrait” (point- 
to the picture of Byron by Phillips on the wall of the library); and 
he recited yet more of Byron’s poetry to her. Lady Lovelace was mute 
with astonishment; ,a new revelation burst in upon her. “Do not 
think this is affectation,” she said, “ when I tell you that I have been 
brought up in complete ignorance of all that regards my father.” 

Lady Lovelace had indeed never seen her father’s handwriting till 
Murray showed her a specimen. 

From that moment a passionate enthusiasm for all that recalled 
the memory of Byron took possession of her. She loved to shut her- 
self for long hours in the apartments he had lived in, and which still 
retained much of the furniture which Byron had touched and used. 
She loved to sleep in the room in which he had slept. She gave 
herself up to lonely meditations on his exiled fate and his prema- 
ture end, and endeavoured, with intense yearning, out of the asso- 
ciation of scenes over which his memory lingered, to extract some of 
that tenderness of which she had been deprived—some participation 
in the glory of a great existence. From that time all other charms of 
life became insipid and colourless before her. This child of Byron 
was inconsolable. She had been cruelly disinherited and robbed of 
the most priceless treasure which it was in the power of Heaven to 
bestow upon her—the parental affection of the noblest, most generous, 
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truest, and most loving heart which ever beat in the bosom of man. 
She waned and pined and fell ill, very ill—so ill that she knew she 
must die; and then she wrote to Colonel Wildman a letter, begging 
him as a favour to let her be buried by the side of her father. ‘“ Yes, 
I will be buried there—not where my mother can join me, but by 
the side of him who so loved me, and whom I was not taught to love; 
and this reunion of our bodies in the grave shall be an emblem of 


the union of our spirits in the bosom of the Eternal.” Byron was more . 


than avenged. The father and daughter lie side by side in the village 
church of Hucknall. 

As it was with Byron’s daughter, so it will be with posterity. The 
world has since his death measured his character and genius too much 
by the rule of Lady Byron. Too many “ matter-of-fact paragons,” too 
many self-sufficient and comfortable egotisms, have given the tone in 
literature and society for people to be able to appreciate tenderly the 
facts of Byron’s life, or to sympathise with the sublimity of his aspira- 
tions and the generosity of his enthusiasm. Yet his time will come. 
His greatness and his glory have suffered a long eclipse; but eclipses 
are not lasting. 

No doubt a good deal of the misconception which has arisen about 
Byron has been owing to himself—to that habit of self-depreciation 
and that momentary love of paradox in which he often indulged, and 
which resulted partly, as we have said, from his hatred of cant and 
hypocrisy, but also partly from his capacity for seeing two sides to 
every question; partly from his dislike to be taken himself as a poseur, 
and partly also sometimes from dislike of yoseurs. Of Byron’s way of 
giving vent to the latter feeling, Madame Guiccioli gives an example 
drawn from her own experience. A man who set up for a gentleman 
ad bonnes fortunes took to discoursing on the fidelity and devotion of 
women. The inference which he wanted the company to draw was 
that they had always been faithful and devoted to him. Byron sus- 
tained the contrary thesis with vivacity, out of mere love of banter and 
contempt of conceit. We have shown how he declared on one occasion 
that he knew nothing of the paternal sentiment, although he sickened 
at the news of one daughter’s illness, and his reason was feared for 
on the death of another. We imagine that, from the story of his 
friendships, it will be inferred he had no ordinary sense of the value 
and the charm of such relations. Yet he says in Don Juan: 

“O Job, you had two friends ; one’s quite enough, 
Especially when we are ill at ease; 
They are bad pilots when the weather’s rough, 
Doctors less famous for their cures than fees. 
Let no man grumble when his friends fall off, 
As they will do like leaves at the first breeze. 
When your affairs come round one way or t’other, 
Go to the coffee-house and take another.” 


He takes care, however, in this place to give the antidote: 
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“ But this is not my maxim; had it been, 
Some heartaches had been spared me; yet I care not, 
I would not be a tortoise in his screen 
Of stubborn shell, which waves and weather wear not : 
*Tis better, on the whole, t’ have felt and seen 
That which humanity may bear and bear not : 
*T will teach discernment to the sensitive, 
And not to pour their ocean in a sieve.” 


We have dealt here alone with Byron the man, and not Byron the 
poet. The poetry of Byron, like his social reputation, has been also 
for some time under an eclipse in England; but throughout Europe 
his name is still a word of power. There is scarcely any corner so 
remote where his name has not still a musical charm for almost the 
humblest intelligence, or where it does not still vibrate from the 
tongue with an echo equalled by the name of Napoleon alone, but 
conjuring up purer imaginings of superhuman excellence and aspira- 
tion. No doubt there are certain graces of poetry not to be found ‘in 
Byron. His poetry lacks the sensitive delicacy of language and the 
fine and fairy pencillings of Keats, and the ghostly tenuity, the starry 
splendour, and the transcendental mystic exaltations of Shelley. But 
such qualities would have no place in Byron’s verse, and to com- 
plain of their absence is to ignore its spirit. Titian did not paint 
with the pencil of Bellini; nor can it be imagined that the prophets 
and the sibyls of Michael Angelo would have come to anything else 


than ruin under the pencil of a Carlo Dolce or Angelico da Fiesole. 
It was said the Spartan diet could not be tasted to advantage without 
the addition of the sauce—hunger ; so too the finest pages of Byron 
are not suited for the intellectual nurture of those who do not bring to 
the banquet a hunger for that which is sublime in nature, and for all 
the most generous aspirations of man. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY 


OR THE 


Adbentures und Wisadbentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuarter XXVIII. Tur Two Treaties. 


Some days elapsed before the arrival of a reply to the letter which 
Mr. Watts had written to Colonel Clive, setiing forth in detail the 
iniquitous demands of Omichund. When Robert Clive’s answer did 
come, I was at the first blush scarcely less astonished by it than I 
had been by the Gentoo’s most impudent demand. 

“‘T have received your last letter,” wrote he, “and I must confess 
the tenor of it surprised me much. I immediately repaired to Calcutta, 
and, at a committee held, both the admirals and gentlemen agree that 
Omichund is the greatest villain upon earth, and that now he appears 
in the strongest light, what he was always suspected to be, a villain 
ingrain. However, to counterplot this scoundrel, and at the same 
time to give him no room to suspect our intentions, enclosed you will 
receive two forms of agreement, the one real, to be strictly kept by us, 
the other fictitious. In short, this affair concluded, Omichund will be 
treated as he deserves.” 

“Well, Ainsleigh,” said Mr. Watts, after he had permitted me to 
read this letter, “‘ what do you think of the colonel’s plan ?” 

“Tt is a bold expedient, sir; but—do you consider it an honourable 
one ?” 

“No,” replied my patron, “between man and man such a trick 
would be a consummate treachery. But remember that we deal here 
with nations. Omichund has it in his power not only to betray you 
and me, but to destroy the English i in Bengal.” 

** Since we are so completely in his power, sir, would it not be best 
to give him his price, and suffer him to enjoy his ill-gotten gains, and 
the ignomony they will carry with them ?” 

“That is offering a premium to iniquity. You talk like a boy, my 
dear Ainsleigh. Is a man to make near a million of money by a stroke 
of treachery the most infamous ever hatched in the mind of a traitor? 
Were the sum less important, we might consent to his cheating Meer 
Jaffier, for remember it is from the future Nabob the money is to be 
plundered. I swear that Clive’s notion is a masterstroke of genius. 
That man is all genius—in politics or in war he shines alike resplen- 
dent. His diplomacy is as intuitive as his military skill. Great 
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heavens, what a man—and he came to Madras scarce thirteen years ago 
as a clerk!” 

“Yet I wish with all my heart he had hit upon any other plan than 
this, sir.”’ 

“So do I, Robert ; but you see it is just because there is no other 
plan possible that this expedient is a masterstroke. That scoundrel 
pushes us into a corner. ‘I will have my name in the treaty for close 
upon a million sterling, or I will betray you,’ he says. He shows no 
mercy, you see ; and we reply, ‘ Very well, you shall have your name in 
a treaty ;’ but we do not say what treaty; and so the trickster will be 
nicely tricked. Do not ask me to pity him, Robert. It is but a puling 
sentiment that can plead for such a harpy. The wretch is rolling in 
wealth already. He has got half the hoarded rupees plundered from 
his house, and is now trying to extort the other half from Suraja 
Doulah’s treasury. He will have full restitution of his losses in Cal- 
cutta, with the rest of the sufferers, native as well as English, should 
the revolution succeed. And are you going to plead for him because 
his treachery fails to extort an extra million? I tell you the man’s 
greed of gold is a monomania; give him a million to-day, and you will 
but render him the more eager for another million to-morrow. A ficti- 
tious treaty! Yes, Robert, it is the only possible means of securing us 
from this scoundrel’s treachery.” 

Reflection convinced me that Mr. Watts was right, and that a situa- 
tion of peril so exceptional, a traitor so far beyond all common traitors, 
justified a deceit as desperate as that proposed by Clive. How this 
act may appear to the judgment of after-ages I know not; but it is 
scarce possible that the rigid moralists who may point to this deed 
as a blot upon Robert Clive’s character should realise the difficulties of 
our position at this crisis. I have lived to hear the Colonel’s policy in 
this matter questioned, as almost every other step in the career that 
gave India to England has been questioned ; and to hear his bold jus- 
tification of the deed. ‘I would do it again a hundred times,” he told 
the Committee of the House of Commons; and though his humanity 
compassionated the disappointed miser’s hapless ending, I think he 
gloried in the recollection of having successfully cheated so base a 
cheat. 

Conciliated, and half-convinced by the apparent friendliness of the 
course which Clive had taken with regard to the Morattoe letter—a 
genuine document, and calculated to alarm his fears—Suraja Doulah at 
last consented to withdraw his army from Plassy, and Meer Jaffier 
returned to the capital at the head of his fifteen thousand troops. He 
was coldly received by the Nabob, whose insolence of manner so alarmed 
him that he withdrew to his palace in fear and trembling, not knowing 
what discoveries might have been made by Suraja Doulah during his 
absence. The frown of a despot is a menace of death, and Meer Jaffier 
knew the ways of his countrymen too well to be blind to his danger. 
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So fearful was he of exciting suspicion that he refused to confer in 
private with Mr. Scrafton, whom Colonel Clive had despatched to 
Muxadavad to explain the particulars of the two treaties, real and 
fictitious, and would only give him a hurried interview in his public 
audience-chamber. 

Ail was now prepared for the final blow, and our chief anxiety at 
this crisis was to get rid of Omichund, who, as he had boasted, did 


but too surely hold the lives of us all in his power, and who at any - 


moment might, by some diabolical chance, get wind of our intention to 
deceive him. He was a creature all eyes and ears, a plotter by nature, 
and so greedy of gain that he would at any moment hazard the chances 
of our great enterprise in the hope of some immediate profit to himself. 
He had done this more than once already, by carrying to the Nabob 
false tales of our designs against him, calculated certainly to throw him 
off the real scent, but also calculated to keep him in a state of alarm 
and watchfulness most inimical to our plans. 

For such artful inventions Omichund had received either immediate 
payment, or promises of future reward. We knew not what mischief 
his lying tongue might do us if he remained longer a hanger-on of the 
Nabob’s council-chamber, and Mr. Watts and Mr. Scrafton laid their 
heads together to withdraw him to Calcutta. 

I think the promise of gain would have tempted him to descend 
into the Brahminical hell; and when it was made clear to him that 
there was money to be picked up at Calcutta in payment of his services 
there, he agreed to return with Mr. Scrafton, and Mr. Watts and 
myself had the pleasure of seeing him depart in his palanquin in that 
gentleman’s company. 

Mr. Scrafton related to us afterwards, with mingled laughter and 
vexation, the difficulties of his journey—how, on the travellers reaching 
Cassimbazar, the old Gentoo was missing, and how, on messengers 
being despatched back to the city in search of him, he was found sitting 
at midnight in the Nabob’s treasury, trying to extort from Mohun 
Lall, the favourite, some more of the money he had been promised as a 
reward for his lies about the English. Here the messengers were fain 
to wait until the harpy had assured himself there was nothing to be 
extorted from the inflexible Mohun Lall, wher they packed him into 
his palanquin and bore him off in triumph to Cassimbazar, whence 
they continued their journey at two o’clock in the morning. But at 
daybreak Mr. Scrafton, awaking from a peaceful slumber, had the mor- 
tification to discover that his tiresome charge was again missing, and 
this time knowing not where to look for him, had no help for it but to 
wait upon the road-side until three o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
old man returned from Plassy, whither he had stolen off to confer 
with Roydoolub, who had told him that no stipulation had been made 
for him in the negotiations with Meer Jaffier. 

Alarmed to the last degree by this assertion, the old plotter pushed 
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Mr. Scrafton with the closest questions; but this gentleman was happily 


able to baffle him without trouble. 

“You see I had only to tell the old scoundrel the truth,” he said to 
us, in relating the adventure; “which was that Roydoolub could not 
possibly know the particulars of the treaty, since Mr. Watts had not yet 
communicated the ultimate form of the agreement even to Meer Jaffier 
himself. Convinced by this, he consented to continue his journey, and 
we jogged on in peace, though I rarely woke from a nap without ex- 
pecting to miss Omichund’s palanquin, and find he had played me 
some new trick. At Calcutta he was received with amazing cordiality ; 
but even this could not quite conquer his suspicions, for he was seen 
in secret conference with our Persian scribe; bat this fact luckily 
reaching the Colonel’s ears, the scribe was employed only to draw up 
the fictitious treaty. Thus, you perceive, if Omichund had bribed the 
scribe to tell him the contents of the document—which there is little 
doubt he had done—he would be only the more surely deceived.” 

One difficulty, and one only, had transpired in the preparation of 
this fictitious treaty, and that arose from Admiral Watson’s peremptory 
refusal to sign it. 

‘“‘ Attach my signature to a lie!” cried the fiery old tar; “not for 
the wealth of a hundred treasuries as rich as Suraja Doulah’s!” 

In vain did Colonel Clive and the other gentlemen of the committee 
argue the point, and explain the necessity of the case. The sailor was 
inflexible. 

“T don’t know what honour may mean among you military and 
commercial gentlemen,” he said somewhat rudely; “but if ¢hat is in 
your estimation an honourable deed for an Englishman to witness, I 
must tell you plainly we Jack-tars have a different notion of fair deal- 
ing. No, Colonel; you must manage this business without me. I had 
sooner cut off my hand than sign that paper.” 

This is a faithful record of the conversation as it was reported to 
me. I have since heard it stated that Admiral Watson, though he 
refused to sign his name to the treaty, gave full consent to his auto- 
graph being forged. But even in justification of my favourite Clive, 
whom I believe to have been a great and good man, I cannot bring 
myself to credit a statement so opposed to reason. All I can tell is, 
that Admiral Watson’s signature was forged, and the fictitious treaty 
thus completed. 


After the necessary delay caused by the wearisome slowness of In- 
dian travelling,—how different from those wonders of speed, our English 
stage-coaches, which perform a journey of fifty miles between sunrise 
and sunset !—a native messenger arrived with the two treaties, the real 
one written on white paper, the false on red. 

And now my patron had to arrange a secret conference with Meer 
Jaffier, whereat the agreement between him and the English might be 
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executed. This was a matter of no small difficulty. Suraja Doulah’s 
suspicions never slept, and they had been but lately aroused against 
Meer Jaffier. Any open communication between the latter and our- 
selves was therefore impossible. After much deliberation, my patron 
hit on a favourite oriental stratagem. He ordered his palanquin, and 
caused himself to be carried to Meer Jaffier’s palace, with me in an- 
other palanquin, securely shrouded by the silken curtains of the litters, 
and guarded by our servants, on whose fidelity we could fortunately 
rely. The palanquins of women are always regarded with respect, 
and ours were so arranged as to look like the closely-curtained litters 
of some eastern beauties. In this guise we were carried straight to the 
pretender’s zenana, where it is likely the breath of slander may have 
followed us, but where we were safe from a suspicion of the truth. 

We found Meer Jaffier and his son Meeran alone in the spacious 
apartmeni where our bearers deposited us. The elder man seemed to 
me a shrewd and sagacious person; but in the countenance of the 
younger I perceived that savageness of nature which he was too soon 
to exhibit. 

An ample explanation took place between Mr. Watts and Meer 
Jaffier. The latter reluctantly confessed that in all his master’s army 
there were but three thousand horse on whom he could rely, a some- 
what small subtraction from an army of fifty thousand. Should the 
scene of action be this city, Meer Jaffier promised to attack the Nabob’s 
palace at the first signal of strife. Should a battle take place on the 
plain, his conduct must of course be ruled by the position he might 
occupy. If in the van, he would advance with drums beating and 
standard flying at the approach of the English, and pass over to their 
right with all his men ; if in the rear, he would display a white flag, set 
upon the main body of the Nabob’s army as soon as the English began 
the attack, and if possible take him prisoner. 

These explanations made, Meer Jaffier held a copy of the Koran on 
his own head with one hand while he laid the latter on the head of 
his son, and with the papers outspread before him swore, “by God, and 
the prophet of God,” to be faithful to the treaty. It was an awe-striking 
ceremonial, and I wondered, as I beheld it, to think how lightly these 
Mahometans can break vows so solemn; yet when I bethought myself 
of those venal wretches who pace Westminster Hall with straws in their 
shoes, ready to bear false witness for the smallest consideration, I was 
less inclined to marvel at eastern perfidy. 

The messenger who had brought the treaties carried them back to 
Calcutta; and now my patron’s business being concluded at Muxad- 
avad, it was high time that he should consider his personal safety. 
To this he had shown a noble indifference from first to last; and 
though he had received several warnings of danger, he had refused 
to abandon his post until a special letter from Clive should set him at 


liberty. 
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For this letter of release he was still waiting when a secret mes- 
senger came to us at sunset from Meer Jafflier, bidding us instantly 
leave the city, as the Nabob’s suspicions were now thoroughly aroused, 
and he might at any moment open fire-on the palace of his traitorous 
commander-in-chief, when doubtless he would also take speedy means 
to revenge himself upon any English plotters within convenient reach 
of bowstring or stake. 

The warning was of so peremptory a nature that it would have 
been worse than folly to disregard it. Mr. Watts therefore bade me 
pack his papers in the smallest compass, and carrying no more than 
these and a change of linen, we set out at night for the factory at Cas- 
simbazar, as it were on a business visit; but with the fixed intention to 
return no more to Muxadavad so long as Suraja Doulah reigned in the 
palace of Heraut Jeel. 

We reached the factory in safety, and there met a messenger car- 
rying the expected letter from Colonel Clive to my patron; and thus 
duty and honour were in no way violated by the continuance of our 
flight. Guided and aided by an Usbeg Tartar, whom Mr. Watts had 
befriended some years before, we now performed an arduous journey 
by land and water, carefully eschewing the main road, upon which 
the Nabob’s emissaries were likely to travel in search of us, and going 
over a good deal of unnecessary ground in order to keep clear of this 
dangerous path. And thus on to Culna, where to our great joy we 
met the English army; and O, how pleasant a sight it was to us, 
newly escaped out of the jaws of the eastern lion, to look on the fami- 
liar uniforms, and shelter ourselves beneath the victorious flag of that 
dear free island in the West! 

It was now the fourteenth of June. On the twelfth Colonel Clive 
and the troops that had been in quarters at Calcutta had set out for 
Chandernagore, where the remainder of the army had been left with 
a hundred and fifty sailors from the fleet, and the next day continued 
their journey with the whole force, leaving one hundred stalwart Jack- 
tars as a garrison in the place. The Europeans, artillery, and stores 
made the journey up the noble Hooghley in boats, while the sepoys 
marched by the high-road. 

In company with this gallant army we travelled pleasantly enough 
for two days, when we halted at Patlee, an insignificant town, whence 
Major Coote and a party sallied forth to the attack of the fort at 
Cutwah, a strong place garrisoned by a detachment of the Nabob’s 
troops; and here, after a brief skirmish, Providence blessed our arms. 

Mr. Watts and myself arrived at Cutwah soon after this victorious 
attack, and encamped in the plain, where I encountered a surprise 
which for the time distracted my attention from public affairs, and 
threw me back upon my own insignificant existence, with its many 
SOITOWS. 

While the army were busy with the work of encamping, Mr. Watts 
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was summoned to an interview with Colonel Clive, who was resting in 
his tent, with his papers spread open before him, and Major Coote 
seated by his side, giving him a lively account of the assault upon 
Cutwah fort. By this means released from attendance on my patron, 
I strolled among the troops, white and coloured, watching their busy 
preparations for the night’s food and shelter. All were in excellent 
spirits, for it was a quality of Clive’s mind to inspire life and hope in 
the minds of other men, yes even of these sepoys, whose language he ~ 
spoke so poorly, and who seemed to take from the very fire of his glance 
the spark that transformed them from the vena] machines of war to 
daring and eager soldiers. 

Night was fast closing in after the brief twilight of this eastern 
world, and I was walking somewhat listlessly among the newly-erected 
tents, when I was startled by the aspect of a face that flashed upon me 
across the glare of a cook’s fire. It was the smoke-blackened counten- 
ance of a European soldier, who Jay stretched at full length on the 
ground beside the fire, and it seemed wondrously familiar. 

My heart leapt into my throat, and wellnigh choked me. Yes, it 
was a face that had been familiar to me in my old life—that old unfor- 
gotten time in which I had not yet bid good-bye to youth and hope. 
It was the face of the man with whom I had shared the slow agonies 
of the Black-Hole prison, and whom I had believed dead of that night’s 
torture. 

“ Phil!” I cried, with a ringing shout that startled the party by 
the watch-fire. 

The English soldier leapt to his feet, sprang towards me, and em- 
braced me as if I had been his sweetheart. 

“Why, Robert, I thought thou wert dead!” 

“ And I had given you over for one of the hapless wretches buried 
in the ditch at Fort William on the 21st of June.” 

“No, Bob; I came forth out of that hell alive. By what instinct 
I saved myself I know not, for when I dropped from your neck I am 
sure I was dying. But I think the love of life is extra strong in vaga- 
bonds, like the love of drink or of women, or the thirst for an enemy's 
blood. I faintly remember clambering over the heaps of dead—yes, 
Bob, indifferent that I trod on corpses—to the mountain of corruption 
piled on the platform, and here I lay topmost and insensible. Some 
black Samaritan dragged me out, still half unconscious, and flung me 
on the grass outside, to die or recover as Fate would have it; and as 
Fate has constant need of such instruments of mischief as I am, I did 
recover, escaping with only a touch of rheumatic fever and a scourge 
of boils, which latter affliction I endured with a most un-Job-like im- 
patience. Recovered from these, I found myself a beggar amongst 
other beggars in Calcutta, where I must have starved but for the 
charity of that old Gentoo merchant with whom you statesmen are 
now so friendly. Here, however, I had the ill-luck to be the death 
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of a Mussulman soldier by a chance blow in a drunken fight—for these 
Moors drink deep as John Bull himself, if they can but get the for- 
bidden liquor—and was obliged to run for my life, and for two months 
led a wandering existence, bordering unpleasantly near upon starva- 
tion; for these Hindoos, who will do wonders of beneficence for any 
greasy, unclean wretch with a withered arm, or his finger-nails growing 
through the palms of his shrivelled hands, have little charity for a 
decent Englishman. I found more compassion at Chandernagore, where 
our enemies the French gave me food and shelter, and looked upon me 
as in a manner canonised by the martyrdom of the Black Hole; and 
here I lay till I heard that Clive and Watson were coming to the 
rescue, when I left my friendly foes, and contrived to join the English 
at Fulta.” 

** And you were at the capture of Calcutta?” I asked. 

“Yes, Bob; and at Hooghley, in the night-attack on the Nabob’s 
camp; and at the siege of Chandernagore. I have had my fill of 
fighting, and am a full sergeant, with a prospect ofa pair of colours, 
should Fortune send us a successful issue to this noble rebellion.” 

“IT wish you good-luck with all my heart, Phil,” said I; and, 
having answered his eager questions as to my own adventures since 
last year, I linked my arm with his, and drew him away from the 
tents, for he held the key to a secret that was life or death to me. 

“Do you remember what you told me in the Black Hole, Philip 
Hay?” I asked solemnly. 

“Yes, Robert Ainsleigh,” replied. he, with mock gravity that ridi- 
culed my earnestness; ‘and be sure what I told you there was the 
truth, for I felt the grip of Death’s bony fingers on my weasand that 
night, and whatever I’said to you was a last dying speech and con- 
fession.” 

“You told me that Margery is your wife.” 

“ As much as a marriage-service can make her so.” 

** And you sank unconscious at my feet while I was entreating you 
to tell me the name of the man who holds your marriage-certificate.” 

“ Likely enough, Bob. I have but a shadowy recollection of that 
night. The man’s name is Blade—Silas Blade, an attorney in Little 
Britain. I lodged the certificate with him, in a tin box containing 
other papers, chiefly letters from my friend and patron Mr. Everard 
Lestrange. Deuced cautious letters they were too; but they tell their 
story nevertheless, and, knowing their value, I took care to put them 
in safe keeping. You see I always feared mischief from that gentle- 
man; and, as he had shown himself anxious to get both the certificate 
and the letters from me, I should have been a very idiot to keep them 
in my own possession.” 

“ Philip,” said I, “ you have often acknowledged you did me a cruel 
injury six years ago.” 

“ Yes, Bob, I am ready enough to confess that sin.” 
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“Will you go a step further than confession, and make some atone- 
ment for that injury ?” 

“‘ What atonement can a penniless sergeant of Bengal Infantry offer 
to a lucky young fellow who has always fallen on his feet, and is now 
no doubt on the high-road to fortune ?” 

“If ever I go back to England, Phil, my first desire will be to 
annul that marriage with Margery. Had the poor child been true to 
herself, I would have gladly married her, as I told her father. Sure, I 
loved her as well as ever brother loved sister, and the memory of our 
happy childhood made her almost holy in my eyes; yet of that love 
which makes the glory and brightness of marriage there could, at best, 
bave been none between us. But do you think I can peacefully endure 
the odious link that binds me to Everard Lestrange’s cast-off mistress ? 
No, Philip, hat tie could never be otherwise than hateful. Loosen it, 
and I will be a true friend to that poor deluded girl; loosen it, and 
I will say you did me no injury when you lent yourself to a plot that 
robbed me of Dorothea Hemsley.” 

“What can I do, Bob, more than I have done towards the loosen- 
ing of your marriage-tie ?” 

“Give me your written statement of the facts, attested by Mr. 
Watts. Let me have a letter to your attorney, Mr. Blade, authorising 
him to give me that marriage-certificate. You are going into action, 
and may fall—God forbid it should be so!—but I cannot afford to run 
any hazards, and must be prepared for the worst. If Meer Jaffier and 
his party succeed, I shall be handsomely rewarded for my humble ser- 
vices, and shall obtain leave to return to England. For pity’s sake 
give me the power to set myself right there! Cancel the legal obliga- 
tion that binds me to your wife, and I charge myself with her mainte- 
nance and protection from the hour of finding her.” 

“ My wife!” cried Hay, with a careless laugh; “ what a farce it all 
seems! My wife! and I know not whether the poor soul be alive or 
dead. A courtesan, perhaps, dancing at Vauxhall, with a face coated 
half-an-inch thick with white-lead, and patches of vermilion under her 
faded eyes!” 

“No, by Heaven, I’ll never believe that! Fallen, alas, poor child, 
but not impure; no grief would ever drive her to depravity.” 

“Thou’lt not believe! Alas, poor innocent! and what dost thou 
know of the town’s depravity? Have I not seen simplicity as rustic 
descend to the lowest hell of the dissolute? Woe be to that hand 
which pushes the frail creature on the first step of sin’s fatal slope! 
If you loved the girl with that brotherly affection you speak of, pray 
you may find the rank weeds growing above her in some City grave- 
yard. Tis your best chance of finding her no further advanced in vice 
than when you left her.’ 

I was inexpressibly shocked by the cruel cynicism and settled con- 
viction of my companion’s tone, and yet I could not believe the bitterest 
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fate could have driven Margery to vice. My trust in her better in- 
stincts was greater than my belief in Philip Hay’s knowledge of the 
world. These men who study the worst side of mankind can believe 
anything easier than the possibility of virtue. 

‘Will you do what I want, Phil?” I asked presently. “ You shall 
have a share of my good fortune if Colonel Clive dethrones the 
Nabob.” 

“Yes, Robert, I will do this thing for you, and without promise of 
payment. Though I’ll not say that I shall refuse a ten-pound note 
should I fall in with you when your purse is full. There are Spartan 
virtues to which I never have pretended, and the rejection ofa friendly 
loan is one of them. Take me where I can have pen, ink, and paper, 
and the deed shall be done.” 

After this I lost no time in conducting my companion to Mr. Watts’ 
tent, from which my patron was happily absent. Here Philip Hay 
seated himself on the ground, and on a small travelling-portfolio of my 
providing scrawled a declaration of his marriage with Margery Hawker, 
when and where performed, with Mr. Everard Lestrange’s name duly 
set down as witness of the ceremony. 

This done, he wrote a letter to Mr. Blade, of Little Britain, author- 
ising that gentleman to permit the bearer to open a certain sealed case 
of papers, take from it the document he required, and reseal it with his 
own seal. 

“J trust to your honour for taking nothing but the certificate, 
Bob,” Mr. Hay said a little doubtfully, as he folded the letter. 

*T am not quite a scoundrel, Phil.” 

“ You are the simplest and best of men,” he replied, with a laugh. 
“There is your letter?” 

“And here is Mr. Watts, who will oblige me by attesting your 
signature to the other paper.” 

My patron entered the tent as I spoke, and at once consented to 
witness the document without any knowledge of its contents. 

“T hope you'll excuse my black face, sir,” said Philip. ‘“ We had 
rather hot work at the fort to-day, and I had charge of a gun. How 
these black fellows sweat when they see us reload and fire charge 
number two before they have recovered from their surprise at charge 
number one! *Tis as much as their best gunners can do to fire a heavy 
piece once in a quarter. of an hour, and they think there’s witchcraft in 
British artillery.” 

With this vaunt of our English arms, Philip saluted Mr. Watis, 
shook me by the hand, and departed, after a whisper to the effect that 
we should meet elsewhere. 

I was heartily glad to have seen him amongst the living, still more 
glad to hold the two papers he had given me. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
PHILIP HAY MAKES ATONEMENT. 


THE rainy season, which by a strange fatality had begun late in 
the previous year, when an early downpour might have saved our 
wretched garrison at Fort William by the stoppage of the Nabob’s troops 
and artillery, in this year of 57 happened to begin somewhat sooner 
than usual, and on the morning of the 19th of June a tempest of 
rain descended upon us with such violence as to drive us from under 
canvas into the town of Cutwah. Here we sought shelter in huts and 
houses, many of which had been abandoned during the siege, and in 
one of the more comfortable amongst them Mr. Watts and myself 
awaited the tide of events. I fully determined that in case of any 
fighting 1 would not sit idle under cover to hear English cannon roar- 
ing and English soldiers shouting in the distance. I had learnt to 
carry a gun in my first bitter year of slavery, and had enjoyed some 
experience of war with Mr. Holwell at Fort William. 

It was on the evening after we abandoned our tents that Colonel 
Clive paid an unexpected visit to my patron, whom he found lying on 
a bamboo mat, enjoying the luxury of a repose he could never have 
tasted at Muxadavad, where the dagger of classic story had ever hung 
above his head. I rose to leave the apartment when the Colonel 
entered, but he bade me remain. 

“It is idle ceremony to leave us,” he said; “I know that Watts has 
confided in you throughout this business, and I presume you are to be 
trusted.” 

“To the death, sir.” 

“Faith, youngster, you and Mr. Watts have had a narrow squeak 
for your lives as it is,” replied our dictator carelessly, and then turning 
with sudden gravity to my patron he entered upon public affairs. 

**T don’t like the look of things, Watts,” he began, “and I am in- 
clined to suspect Meer Jaffier will turn traitor. Do you know what 
he has done since you left Muxadavad ?” 

‘No, indeed, Colonel.” 

“Why, it seems your flight threw the Nabob into such a tremor 
that instead of firing upon Meer Jaffier’s palace, he sent for him post 
haste, fell upon his neck with maudlin affection, called him the lamp 
of wisdom, composer of the state, conqueror of the universe, terror of 
the world, and I know not what else, after the manner of these Moorish 
mountebanks, and ended by apologising with slavish humility for his 
false suspicions of his beloved servant, who owed every advancement to 
old Allaverdy, and to whose fidelity the dying nabob had commended 
his adopted son.” 

‘«‘ And how did Meer Jaffier escape from so awkward a situation ?”’ 

“ Awkward, pshaw! ‘These Moors think no situation awkward if 
lying will help them out of it. Meer Jaffier wept tears of joy upon his 
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royal master’s neck, abased himself to the ground to kiss his noble 
benefactor’s foot, and ended by swearing on the Koran to give no help 
to the English in the contest, provided his beloved ruler allowed him 
to quit the province unmolested with his family and treasures.” 

‘** He has sworn this ?” 

“Yes, a native spy of mine was among the Nabob’s retinue, and 
witnessed the touching scene. His messenger has just brought me a 
description of it.” 

“ What revolting treachery!” cried Mr. Watts. 

“Perhaps it was only diplomacy,” Clive answered coolly ; “for 
Meer Jaffier to reject a reconciliation would have been to show his 
cards too soon. He may mean us well yet; but we ought not to be 
in the dark as to his intentions. I have written to him every day 
since we left Chandernagore to inform him of our movements, but 
have heard nothing from him since the 19th, and that a somewhat 
ambiguous missive. Can you find me a messenger to go at once to 
Muxadavad and ascertain the real state of the case? My man is dead 
beat with the journey, and I cannot send him back to the city without 
some loss of time. I want a man who can start immediately.” 

“ Will you trust me with this commission, sir?” I asked eagerly. 

“No, the safest messenger would be a native.” 

“T will go asa native. Mr. Watts will tell you I can speak their 
dialects, and disguise for a swarthy-visaged fellow like me will be easy 
enough. Pray trust me, sir.” 

“Nay, Robert,” interposed my patron kindly; “you have once 
escaped out of the lion’s den. Why be so eager to reénter it ?” 

‘**T want to do something, sir, besides a clerk’s work, though I am 
pleased to do that in your service.” 

“ Egad, he reminds me of my own young days!” cried the Colonel 
good-humouredly. “I was always wanting to do something. I re- 
member at Pondicherry, in ’48, how, in my haste to get ammunition, I 
left the battery where I was posted, and ran to fetch it myself, instead of 
sending a sergeant for it. One good-natured gentleman said it was fear 
and not zeal made me run so fast. His words reached my ears, and I 
challenged him, but on our way to the ground the scoundrel struck me. 
I drew my sword on the spot, and should have fought him there and 
then but a crowd of fellows separated us. He was made afterwards to 
ask my pardon in front of the battalion; but as the court that made him 
apologise took no notice of the blow, I demanded satisfaction a second 
time from the slanderer. This he refused; so I waved my cane above 
his head before our men, and told him he was too paltry a scoundrel for 
the honour of a drubbing. TZhat seemed to have penetrated; for he 
resigned his commission next day. But this is gossip, and not busi- 
ness.” 

There was some further discussion, in which my arguments well- 
nigh prevailed; but finding the Colonel still inclined to doubt me, I 
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watched my opportunity, and presently took advantage of a change in 
the conversation to slip out of the room, borrow a turban, shirt, and 
loose trousers from one of our bearers, colour my face and hands with 
a mixture of turmeric and grease, and, thus transformed, went back to 
the room where the Colonel and Mr. Watts were still conversing after 
an interval of little more than a quarter of an hour. 

I approached my patron with the usual reverence, and gave him 
an imaginary message in my best Bengalee, requesting him to go to — 
one of our men, who was seized with sudden illness. 

Mr. Watts rose in hasty compliance with this demand upon his 
charity, and brushed past me on his way to the door. 

I burst out laughing. 

“Come, Colonel Clive,” I cried, ‘you may fairly trust me on your 
errand since my own master does not know me.” 

This turned the scale, and in halfan hour I was in a little boat, with 
a couple of native rowers, on my way to Muxadavad. The rain fell in 
torrents, but I was sheltered under a pitched awning, and travelled 
luxuriously in comparison with my wretched transit upon this same 
river nearly a year ago. Before leaving my quarters I had taken care 
to deposit Philip Hay’s two papers in the safe keeping of my patron. 

We reached the city without loss of time, and after loitering in the 
streets long enough to pick up what news I could, I entered the palace 
of the commander-in-chief without any questions but such as I could 
easily answer. I sent our ally a message couched in language so figu- 
rative that only he could understand it, and after some little delay was 
conducted to an inner court, where I found Meer Jaffier alone with his 
son Meeran, as on the day we witnessed his signature to the treaty. 
He received me with a somewhat alarming reserve of manner, and had 
but just begun to question me, when a man whom I knew to be in the 
confidence of Suraja Doulah was ushered into the apartment with his 
train of attendants, and received with much polite self-abasement by 
Jaffier and his son. 

This magnate of the court had but just entered when Meeran 
turned upon me with sudden fury, threatening to cut off my head for 
@ spy, and swearing to annihilate every Englishmen in Clive’s army 
should they dare cross the river into the island. His rage, though 
happily unreal, was so well simulated as to be alarming, and I was 
glad when I found myself outside the palace; but I had scarce got 
clear of the gates when a kitmutgar overtook me, and bade me hang 
about the neighbourhood until he should bring me a letter. This 
order I faithfully obeyed, and lay in a little niche at a corner of the 
Moorish palace, only partially sheltered from the ceaseless rain until 
dark, when the same man who had given me the message brought me 
a letter, and bade me hasten back with it to Colonel Clive; whereupon 
I returned to my faithful rowers, and, the rain now happily abating, 
had a swift and pleasant journey back to Cutwah. 
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At Muxadavad I had heard how the Nabob’s troops, not foreseeing 
any chance of plunder in an encounter on the open plain, had set up 
a sudden claim for their arrears of pay, and refused to stir without a 
handsome payment on account; whereby the city had been in a state 
of riot for the last three days. This I thought was excellent news for 
our party. 

I arrived at Cutwah at an eventful moment. The aspect of affairs 
was considered most unpromising, and Colonel Clive himself, in his 
onerous double capacity of general and statesman, was obviously dis- 
heartened. He had received several letters from Meer Jaffier during 
my absence; but although these promised fidelity, and appeared to 
be written in good faith, they gave no definite pledge of cooperation, 
and the Colonel now began to fear that in the impending struggle 
the English must stand alone: a sorry prospect, seeing that we were 
without horse, and had but three thousand men against Suraja Dou- 
lah’s fifty thousand. In this dilemma the Colonel had written to 
the Rajah of Burdwan, notoriously disaffected towards the Nabob, en- 
treating him to join us with his cavalry, were they but a thousand. 
Vain hope! when was an Indian leader known to range himself upon 
the weaker side ? A council of war had just been held, and the decisive 
question mooted : “Should the army cross the river at once, and at 
all risks attack the Nabob; or should they avail themselves of the large 
stores of rice found at Cutwah to maintain themselves during the rainy 
season, and in the mean time invite the Morattoes to enter the province 
and join them?” Ballajerow’s offer was now known to be genuine. 
He had a hundred and twenty thousand men ready to join the English 
standard. Surely it must be a mad folly to attack Suraja Doulah’s 
great army with a handful of troops, while this gigantic force lay in 
the mountains awaiting our summons. 

Clive was himself the first to vote, and his voice was on the side 
of caution. The very fact of his voting first was against all martial 
etiquette, by which the youngest officer present should first have given 
his opinion. It may be supposed that, by his deviation from rule, the 
Colonel desired to weigh down the scale on the side of prudence. 

I found him alone in a grove of trees near his quarters, lying on 
the ground in deep meditation. He started to his feet, surprised by 
my coming. 

‘‘T was made for a soldier and not a statesman,” he cried to himself 
rather than to me; and with an impatient stamp of his foot. ‘ Good 
God, how it went against my grain to give that opinion just now! and 
yet I feel that common prudence demands as much. The game is too 
desperate. Those black devils would be twenty to one against us. 
I am sure of my own men; but the Bengalese are poor creatures. *Tis 
like throwing a handful into an ocean. And if Suraja Doulah’s men 
should fight—as we know they can fight, and have fought under 
Allaverdy—Yes, common prudence urges me against so rash a folly. 
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Common prudence! d— common prudence! she is a jade that never 
yet led the way to glory. And Coote voted for an immediate attack. 
By G— we’ll cross the river !” 

He was not a handsome man; but as he looked up at this moment, 
with his hand upon his sword-hilt, he seemed inspired. I thought 
I had never seen a finer countenance. 

“ Coote,” he muttered, “and so you want to out-hero me, do you, 
major? Well, cross the river, cotéite qui cotile.” 

He turned upon me sharply. ‘“ What you want?” he asked, in the 
vilest Bengalee. 

I smiled as I delivered my letter. 

“From Meer Jaffier, sir.” 

“Why, confound your impudence, sir!” cried the Colonel, as he 
snatched the packet from my hand with more than his usual impetu- 
osity; “this is the second time you have deceived me. I took you 
for a beggarly native; and here have you been listening to my rhap- 
sodising.” 

‘Tt is an honour to have overheard a hero communing alone with 
the goddess Fortune, sir,” I replied, with a smile. 

“Nay, sirrah, you have surprised the reflections of a gamester 
tempted to stake his all upon a cast. Great heavens, young man, have 
you any notion of the stake we play for? Upon my soul I doubt it, 
or you would scarce stand grinning there as if you but watched a game 
of piquet. If we cross the river to be beaten, the English cause is lost 
in Bengal, be sure of that. The French, who hate us by nature— 
yes, sir, they are created with a hatred of Englishmen as surely as with 
a taste for frogs-——have now a political justification for doing us all the 
evil they can. Is it likely they will forgive Chandernagore? To the 
French the Nabob inclines, for they have never beaten him. On them 
he hangs for help, believing them stronger than they are. Bussy has 
but to march from the Circars to join the tyrant, and we are most 
inevitably lost. And to lose Bengal is to lose all of India that is of 
any real value to us. Bombay and the west coast scarce pay their ex- 
penses, and our possessions on the coast of Coromandel are a burden ; 
for instead of profit they show a debt of nearly half a million. To 
fight is to tempt Fate. It is desperate, mad, wicked; for our stake 
is not only that which we hold at present, we hazard a hundred times 
more than our paltry certainties of to-day, sir; we hazard our glorious 
chances of the future. Yes, to fight is madness.” 

He tore open the letter and handed it tome. “Translate me that, 
sir, you who are learned in tongues.” 

I read the missive—an assurance of fidelity, and a promise that, 
if possible, the troops of Meer Jaffier should come over to us on the 
field of battle. 

“Yes,” cried Clive, with supreme contempt, “ they will come over 
to our side when the day is ours. I know these people. If you want 
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to distinguish yourself as a volunteer, Mr. Ainsleigh, you had better 
make all haste to wash your face and put on Christian raiment. We 
shall be marching in an hour.” 

I made the Colonel a military salute, and ran off to obey him. 
What a fever of the blood, what a pleasant quickening of the pulse, 
I felt as I hurried to my patron’s tent! Robert Ainsleigh, with all 
his sorrowful memories and bitter sense of loss, melted into air. My 
individuality was gone; I was a part of England’s glory, to triumph 
or to fall with the fortunes of the day. Hurried and eager as I was, 
I had time to wonder at my own high spirits, and to cry aloud in 
astonishment, ** And this is war! Thrice-divine Mars, be thou hence- 
forward my God!” 

Mr. Watts was delighted to see me return in safety; and with that 
kind patron I shared a comfortable repast before preparing for the 
threatened rout. Having but one suit of clothes with me, and that a 
civilian’s, I borrowed a shabby militia uniform from the captain of the 
Calcutta corps, and thus attired felt myself a hero. 

The trumpet-call roused us before sunrise, and in the first glory and 
brightness of daylight our English host began to cross the river. We 
started in excellent spirits, leaving the sick and wounded, and a few 
civilians, Mr. Watts among them, at Cutwah. It was four o’clock in 
the afternoon when the passage of the troops was completed. We had 
crossed our Rubicon, the gauntlet of rebellion was flung down, and 
who could tell which among us would live to repass that fatal tide ? 

The afternoon brought a new messenger with another letter from 
Meer Jaffier, a native who had left Muxadavad on the same day as 
myself, but had taken bye-roads and otherwise lost time, with the un- 
heroic caution common to these people. I was again hastily called 
upon as interpreter between the Colonel and his confederate. The 
letter informed us that Suraja Doulah had halted at a village some six 
miles south of Cassimbazar, where he intended to intrench, and wait 
the event. Here Jaffier suggested that the English should surprise 
him, by marching round by the inland part of the island. 

Clive listened to this letter with a louring brow, and then turning 
to me, cried in his angriest voice, 

*‘ Bid this fellow tell his master that I shall march to Plassy with- 
out an hour’s delay. To-morrow morning will bring us to the village 
of Daoodpore, and if Meer Jaffier does not join us there, by the beard of 
his Prophet, or, what is better, an Englishman’s word of honour, I will 
make peace with Suraja Doulah, and so end this vacillating scoundrel’s 
chances of the musnud!” 

As may be supposed, I took care to modify the language of this 
message, but made it sufficiently firm to convey the Colonel’s full 
meaning. 

Before sunset we were again on the march, but could make head 
but slowly, having to wait for the boats, which were towed against the 
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stream, and thus we pursued a most difficult and toilsome journey, 
advancing fifteen miles in eight hours, and at an hour past midnight 
arrived at Plassy. 

Here we took possession of a mango-grove, and had but just time 
to look about us, when those near the Colonel, myself among them, 
were startled by a faint sound of discordant music in the distance. 

“By G—,” cried Clive, “they are close upon us!” 

We kept silence, listening intently to that distant music. It con-: 
tinued, now fainter, now louder, the shrill cry of clarions, the clash of 
cymbals, the incessant beating of drams—to all of us a most familiar 
and significant music, for it had accompanied the night-watches of the 
Nabob’s army when they lay encamped by the Morattoe ditch at Cal- 
cutta. 

“Yes,” exclaimed the Colonel, after we had stood for some time 
in silence, “they are here before us !” 

He said no more, but hastened to give rapid orders for the placing 
of guards and sentinels. There was a sudden hurrying to and fro, 
but neither noise or confusion; and the watch being set, the rest of 
the troops were bidden to snatch what slumber they could. For the 
officers and their commander there was of course no sleep on that event- 
ful night. 

The grove of Plassy has now become so famous that I need not 
describe it minutely. It is a space of some eight hundred yards in 
length and three hundred in breadth, planted with straight rows of 
mango-trees, and enclosed by a mound, and ditch choked with weeds 
and brambles. A little way from the grove, on the river-bank, there 
is a hunting-lodge of Suraja Doulah’s, surrounded by a garden wall. 
About a mile from this house the river describes a curve like a horse- 
shoe, and it was at this point the enemy lay, behind an intrenchment 
that had been thrown up by Roydoolub some months before for the 
protection of his camp. 

At daybreak we saw the enemy advancing towards the mango- 
grove where we lay, 50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, and 50 pieces of cannon 
of the largest calibre, 24- and 32-pounders. Every gun was mounted 
on a monstrous wooden platform, six feet from the ground, carrying 
both ammunition and gunners, and drawn by forty or fifty yoke of 
huge white oxen, while behind each of these monstrous moving stages 
walked an elephant, trained to push the machine forward with his 
forehead whenever the ground was unusually heavy. It is impossible 
to imagine anything more imposing than this barbarous machine, with 
its train of white oxen; and I could fancy myself watching some 
savage Carthaginian host in the heroic centuries before Christ, rather 
than a modern army. 

The tyrant’s foot-suldiers were armed with every kind of weapon, 
matchlocks, pikes, swords, arrows, rockets. The cavalry were stout 
fellows from Northern India, mounted on powerful horses. These and 
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the foot-soldiers advanced in separate and compact bodies, and pre- 
sently fell into position with a regularity and spirit we had scarcely 
expected of them. 

It was my privilege to be in attendance upon Colonel Clive as he 
stood on the roof of the Nabob’s hunting-house surveying this formid- 
able host. He had kept me near his person since I brought him Meer 
Jaffier’s letter, in order that I might be ready to serve him as inter- 
preter at any moment. 

“ Egad,” he cried, “I did not think they were so strong! That is 
a splendid sight, is it not, Mr. Ainsleigh ?” 

‘‘ Splendid indeed, sir. I could fancy myself looking over the sands 
of Marathon; nor can I believe that the Persians mustered much 
stronger than these, in spite of Herodotus and his big numbers.” 

** Herodotus was a Greek—and a liar, Mr. Ainsleigh. He sprang 
from the same root as these scoundrels, and we know how these give 
the reins to their fancy. Why, instead of forty-five millions sterling in 
the treasury at Muxadavad, I find it is a question if there are four. 
See,” he cried, looking through his glass, “there are Meer Jaflier’s 
troops.” 

‘Will they join us, do you think, sir?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ainsleigh, when the day is ours.” 

The issue of events proved this a true prophecy. And now began 
the business of the day. At eight o’clock a shot from the enemy killed 
one of our men and gave the signal of battle. Glorious, yet on our side 
almost bloodless, was the struggle that followed. After a brief skirmish 
in the open—which cost us too many, though it cost our foe ten of his 
men to one of ours—the Colonel ordered us back to the grove. Here 
our little band seatéd themselves on the ground, and suffered the 
despot’s artillery to waste its fury upon the tops of the mango-trees, 
while our own gunners answered the enemy’s cannon from behind the 
bank. 

At eleven o’clock Clive held a brief council at the drum-head, when 
it was resolved to maintain the cannonade all day, and sally forth upon 
the Nabob’s camp at midnight. 

At noon Providence sent us a sudden storm of rain, which, as we 
afterwards ascertained, did much damage to the enemy’s powder. 
Their fire now abated ; and two hours later we were astounded beyond 
measure to perceive the trains of oxen re-yoked, and the whole army 
retiring slowly towards the camp. 

One Sinfray, a French officer, with some forty vagabond fellows of 
the same nation, retained their station upon a large mound of earth 
surrounding a tank. This was a most favourable position whence to 
assail our retreating foe, and Major Kilpatrick, tempted by the oppor- 
tunitysadvanced from the grove to attack it, with two companies of the 
battalion and two field-pieces. Before starting he sent a messenger to 
announce his intention to Colonel Ctive, who was found asleep in the 
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hunting-house, and started up with much anger on hearing the Major’s 
message. 

He ran to the detachment, reproved Kilpatrick in no measured 
terms, and sent him back to the grove to fetch the rest of the army. 
Having thus relieved himself he took the lead of the detachment and 
proceeded to attack Monsieur Sinfray, who speedily abandoned his 
ground before so formidable an invader. And now for the first time 
we perceived a large body of troops hovering on our right, and these 
were afterwards discovered to belong to Meer Jaffier, but as they made 
no signal, they were saluted at intervals by a sharp fire from our men, 
which kept them at a respectful distance. 

The hottest part of the action now took place between ourselves 
and Sinfray’s forty Frenchmen, while the Nabob’s matchlock-men 
powdered upon us from an angle of his camp. The gunners at the 
same time tried to bring out their cannon, but our field-pieces played 
so warmly and so well upon them as always to drive them back. 

The enemy’s horse also suffered considerably at this juncture, and 
among them fell four or five officers of the highest rank. Their 
loss flung our foes into obvious disorder; and Clive, taking swift 
advantage of this, gave orders to storm the angle of the camp, as well 
as an eminence to which Sinfray and his men, with a number of blacks, 
had withdrawn after being routed from the tank, and whence they had 
kept up a galling fire upon us. I was among the party that assaulted 
this post, and was happily able to hold my own in a hand-to-hand 
skirmish with a couple of Frenchmen, whom I had the satisfaction of 
tumbling down the slippery slope on which we wrestled. It was a 
regular mé/ée, and as I rolled down the incline grappling hand and foot 
with these two rascals, I heard Philip Hay on the height above mé 
roaring out “ King George and victory!” and “ D—n to all blacks and 
frog-eating mounseers!” I kicked myself loose from my Frenchmen, 
and scrambled up the embankment eager to join my friend; but while 
the triumphant shout was still on his lips, I heard it change to a 
shrill scream of pain, as he cried, “ Hit, by G—!’ 

I was with him in the next moment, holding him in my arms. 

“What is it, Phil ?” 

“My quietus, Bob. No mistake about it this time. So, you see, 
after all, a rogue may escape Tyburn. Can you lay me down in some 
corner where I may die quietly? No, lad, there’s no hope. I feel 
myself bleeding internally.” 

All this was said in laboured whispers, and his ghastly countenance 
told me but too truly that he was right. 

The day was ours: the foe flying right and left of us; the mighty 
armament of our eastern Nero retreating with a noise as of thunder, 
the tyrant mounted on the swiftest of his camels, foremost among 
the flying. Yes, we had beaten them. Mr. Orme protests Suraja 
Doulah had eighty thousand soldiers on that fateful field, while 
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Colonel Clive computes them but at fifty thousand. I have adopted 
the higher figure, but at the lowest our enemies were near fifty to one 
against us. And they fled, leaving elephants, oxen, forty pieces of 
cannon, machines, carriages, and baggage of all kinds. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a rout more ignominous, a victory more complete. 

A couple of soldiers aided me to carry Philip Hay back to the 
famous mango-grove, now deserted, except by a few bearers and other 
black servants in charge of our baggage. Clive and the entire army 
had started in pursuit of the fugitives, and only the disabled remained 
behind. Sinfray, the French captain, had been wounded and taken 
prisoner, after a desperate fight, and carried off to one of the tents, 
where he was attended to by an English surgeon, in common with 
some of our own wounded. 

Philip Hay’s strength being but too evidently fast ebbing, we did 
not wait to reach the tent, but laid him on a bamboo mat under 
the trees, and here I sat down beside him, while the surgeon was 
fetched. His hand lay in mine, deadly cold, and his clouding eyes 
looked up at me with an affection that touched me to the heart. 

“T swear, Bob, thou art the only creature I ever loved, except my 
mother—except my mother.” 

He repeated these words with infinite tenderness, and then lay 
silent for some moments, staring absently at his fingers as they wan- 
dered about the lappels of his coat. 

** Yes, Bob, I loved my mother,” he murmured presently, “ though 
you would scarce believe as much, seeing I have never spoken of her 
tenderly until this day. She was a poor weak soul. Alas, how often 
I have called her a fool! But she loved me, and was proud of my 
scholarship, though she was but a farmer’s daughter who knew not 
Latin from Greek, and was sorely put to it to spell plain English. 
God bless her! I have a foolish sentimental wish that I could lie by 
her side under the willows in East Walcott churchyard, instead of by 
this Indian river. Thou wilt see they bury me like a Christian, Bob ; 
and if there is anything thou canst claim for me in the way of prize- 
money, thou’lt send it to my sisters at East Walcott. I have sent 
them a share of most bits of luck that have fallen to me in a life of 
ups and downs. You see the veriest scoundrel has one soft corner in 
his heart where he keeps the memories of his childhood, and the 
images of those who loved him when he was young and guileless.” 

“ Dear friend, I will get all I can for your sisters, and see it safe in 
their hands.” 

“ Dear friend! God bless thine innocence, Robert Ainsleigh! Dear 
traitor would be nearer the mark. But Joseph forgave his brothers. 
Confess now that my treachery made thy fortune. ~ O, Bob, ’tis hard 
to die like this. I was first to mount the bank, and to-day’s work 
would have won me a pair of colours, Egad, how I have should en- 
joyed plundering the enemy’s baggage! You can take all the papers 
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in the tin case; and if you can use those letters against Lestrange, 
do so.” 

“QO, Phil, you should die in charity with all men!” 

“With all men, yes; but he’s adevil. Would you have me die in 
charity with the devil? Here comes the surgeon. Don’t let him put 
me to any torture, Bob, as you love me. It would be wasted pain.” 

The medical officer knelt down and began his examination with 
much tenderness. . 

“No,” he said, in answer to Philip’s appeal; “I’ll not put you 
to any pain.” 

He seated himself beside the patient with his hand upon the wrist 
of the left arm, which now lay listless across the dying man’s breast, 
while his right hand was held in mine. A look from the surgeon told 
me that all was over. 

“A soldier’s death,” muttered Philip—“in the hour of victory. 
God’s mercy wipe out my catalogue of sins! Better than Tyburn. 
Tell—sisters—died like a soldier—faithful service—of his country.” 

And so was severed the one frail link that bound me to my past 
life. 





PERSECUTIONS OF A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 


Books have been written on the recreations, thoughts, and ways of a 
country clergyman; but it is in vain that I look around and try to 
find any work on the persecutions that clerical men have to undergo. 
Let me give a short account of the last few months of my life, and 
then it will be understood why it is that clergymen are so seldom able 
to do much work, and so constantly obliged to leave their duty. 

My name is Greene, and in a small Devonshire village I went to 
feed a flock consisting of about six hundred people. The rector of the 
place was old and infirm, so that I fondly imagined I should have a 
peaceful life. My troubles, however, began from the moment I arrived 
at the station of Littleback. I was to stay first at the rectory, and 
before starting from London had placed a white tie in my pocket, 
meaning to put it on just before arriving at Carstains. Fate had 
ordained quite the contrary—my white tie had vanished from my 
pocket. I looked under the seat, in my hat, shook my handkerchief, 
all in vain; my white tie had vanished. I consoled myself by the 
thought that I could get one out in time for dinner, and that till then 
I would hold my hand to my chin. 

On arriving at Carstains I anxiously inquired for my luggage, but, 
like my white tie, it also had vanished. Words cannot express the 
dismay which I felt on hearing this fact. To face the rector and the 
rector’s daughter in a black tie was bad enough, but to have to dine 
with them! I felt like a criminal on his way to be hung when I 
went into the drawing-room. Without raising my eyes from the 
ground I shook hands with the rector, and began apologising for my 
tie. I remember saying that, “in my opinion, nothing could excuse 
a clergyman for wearing a black tie excepting a long journey ;” and 
then I raised my eyes, and before me stood the Rev. Theodore 
James in a large black-silk choker. Miss James, who was in the 
room, burst into a loud laugh, telling me that, if I wanted white ties, 
I must come to her, as she wore “most stunning gets-up when she 
went out riding.” 

After dinner the rector’s daughter gave me a little advice as to my 
clerical duties, and informed me that the curate was always a great 
pet among the ladies of Carstains and Littleback. Now, I ask the 
public what a man of six foot two was to answer when a young lady 
declared him to be a great pet. I merely smirked, and moved un- 
comfortably on my chair, and “hoped the rector would be satisfied 
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with me.” Afterwards I learnt that she described me to her young- 
lady friends as very naif. 

Miss James was bad enough; but there were many worse evils. 
Old ladies gave me tracts, and tormented me in every possible way. 
One gave me cough-lozenges because a fly got down my throat in 
church ; another sent me her late husband’s goloshes to wear when I 
went out on wet evenings (the late husband’s feet were about five 
inches long). Mrs. Dudley, of Dudley Villa, sent a wonderful kind of 
india-rubber bag, which she said could be applied wherever a chill was 
felt. Not till my sister came to stay with me did I know that hot 
water ought to be put into the creature before using it; I had thought 
it a sort of mat to lay over my feet, and very useless of its kind. 

A Miss Thomson was the most disagreeable of the old maids, 
She actually one day ran her fingers underneath my collar to see if I 
wore flannel! 

During the year I was at Littleback I had thirteen pairs of slip- 
pers, twenty-five sermon-cases, and three smoking-caps worked for me. 
One young lady embroidered my initials on a handkerchief in shiny- 
looking black thread. My sister says that it is done in hair; and per- 
haps that accounts for Miss Rudge being so offended when I said I 
thought Lester’s red marking-cotton as good as any other. 

Three young ladies declared that I had trifled with their affections ; 
two, on the contrary, affirmed that they had rejected me; whilst the 
village schoolmistress assured the rector that I had tried to press her 
hand. I certainly never had such hard work as while at Littleback. 
I played at least three hundred games of croquet, went to an archery 
meeting every week, and at any spare moment I was liable to be sent 
for by Miss Anna Phips to practise an Italian duet. I bore my trials, 
as the Zimes would say, ‘‘ with Christian fortitude ;” till one morning 
the rector sent for me, and said that my conduct disgraced my pro- 
fession. I took the hint; and at the end of one year and three months 
my career at Littleback was over. The young ladies cried when I 
went; they said I was “such a darling!” 

Now I ask any impartial reader whether it was not hard that I 
should be blamed for the follies of the ladies of Littleback? My life 
is blighted, for I have never dared to take another curacy; nobody 
has offered me a living; and all that is left to me is thirteen pairs of 
slippers, twenty-five sermon-cases, three smoking-caps, one handker- 
chief marked “'T. G.,” and a bad character from my late employer. 

G. 8. 
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EvupnHony, or prettiness of sound, regarded, there is not much amiss 
with “Amy Duny.” If taken for the name of the heroine of a love-tale, 
it might have served ; if of some gentle consolation-ministrant or tender 
nurse, a young lady of uncertain age, powerful in religious exhortation, 
addicted to tea-muffin-toast convivialities, Dorcas charities, tracts, stray 
puppy-dog reclamation, curate-coddling, female-physicking, and all the 
other things single ladies take up with, still there's so little amiss 
with the name of Amy Duny that any estimable woman might have 
borne it, even had she beenasaint. Not to be prolix, I hereby give the 
gentle reader leave and license to imagine any model paragon of female 
excellence, of whatsoever variety he or she may please, to call that fe- 
male paragon Amy Duny, and then consider if the name be not well 
befitting ; at least, not much amiss. The patronymic Cullender has a 
homely, plebeian sound, suggestive of cabbage set draining; there’s 
nothing suggestive of wickedness or of diabolism in it. The Christian 
name Rose needs no apology; how redolent of youth, beauty, and good- 
ness it is! 

Yet there was an Amy Duny, and there was a Rose Cullender, and 
they were hanged in the year 1662 at Bury St. Edmunds. An intel- 
ligent British jury returned the verdict “ guilty of witchcraft” against 
them. There were thirteen counts in the indictment ; the presiding 
judge was Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, a 
man against whom no imputation of cruelty has ever lain, who was 
conspicuous for the purity of his life at a period (temp. Charles II.) 
when license ran riot, and one the force and complexion of whose in- 
tellect are attested on better evidence than traditionary repute. Sir 
Matthew Hale published much ; his Contemplations Moral and Divine, 
History of Pleas of the Crown, and The Original Institution, Power, and 
Jurisdiction of Parliament, proclaim at once the broad range of his per- 
ceptive faculties and the general soundness of his judgment. 

Many curious accounts of witch trials and condemnations exist, and 
are accessible ; but the fault too commonly prevails that their matters- 
of-fact are so thickly overlaid with a crust of religious polemics, with 
exhortation, pious imprecation, &c., that anyone coming to investigate 
the circumstances without favour or repugnance, absolved from in- 
fluences that biassed minds in a past age, incurs no small amount of 
trouble in clearing away the rubbish to attain the ore. From all ob- 
jection of this kind the printed record of the witch-trial in question is 
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free. It is drawn up in a terse and unimpassioned style; being a plain 
record of evidence given without any straining after sensational effect. 
On the title-page no author’s name appears, but from contemporary 
records the fact comes out that the particulars were written down by 
the marshal of Sir M. Hales’s own court, and committed to print, after 
some delay, by an appreciative friend. 

Let us imagine that the chariot of time has been made to retro- 
grade over near two centuries. We are at Bury St. Edmunds, county 
of Suffolk, on the 10th day of March, in the sixteenth year of the reign 
of our sovereign lord King Charles IJ. Matthew Hale, Kt., Lord 
Chief Baron of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, is criminal judge of 
assize. Amy Duny and Rose Cullender, both widows, and both of 
Leystoff, are at the bar, severally indicted that they had bewitched 
Eliz. and Ann Durent, Jane Bocking, Susan Chandler, William Du- 
rent, and Elizabeth and Deborah Pacey. It is the solemn moment 
when the judge sums up to the jury. 

Silence! The court is stilled. Not a voice, not a sound, save 
deep low moans from a child—a victim of witchcraft as they think, 
who had been brought to the court in testimony, and was reclining on 
a mattress. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, “I will not repeat the 
evidence unto ye, lest by so doing I should wrong one side or the other. 
Only this do I acquaint ye. Two things are to be inquired. First, 
whether or no these children be bewitched. Secondly, whether the 
prisoners at the bar be guilty of it. That there be such creatures as 
witches I make no doubt. First, the Scriptures have affirmed so much. 
Second, the wisdom of all nations hath provided laws against such per- 
sons, which is an argument of their confidence of such a crime. And 
such hath been the judgment of this kingdom, as appeareth by that 
act of parliament which hath provided punishment proportionate to 
the quality of the offence. I bid ye strictly observe the evidence ; and 
may the great God of heaven direct your hearts in this weighty thing. 
For to condemn the innocent, and let the guilty go free, be both an 
abomination unto the Lord.” 

With this short direction the jury depart from the bar to deliberate. 
In the space of half an hour they return, bringing in a verdict of guilty 
upon the several indictments, thirteen in number. Then the black cap 
—the sentence. Amy Duny and Rose Cullender must die. 

This was upon Thursday afternoon, March 13, 1662. Mark now a 
prodigy. 

“* Next morning the three children with their parents called on Lord 
Chief Baron Hale at his lodgings. They spake perfectly, and were in 
as good health as ever they were; only Susan Chandler, by reason of 
her very much affliction, did look very thin and wan. Their friends 
being asked at what time they were restored thus to their speech and 
health, Mrs. Pacey did affirm that within less than half an hour after 
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the witches were convicted they were all of them restored, sleeping well 
that night, feeling no pain, save Susan, who did feel a pain like prick- 
ing of pins in her stomach.” 

“That same morning,” the author of the report from which these 
particulars are taken—Sir Matthew Hale’s own marshal, as collateral 
documents teach —goes on to state, “ we,” 7.e. Sir Matthew, the marshal, 
and retinue, “ went on to Cambridge.” Whilst there, and on Sunday 
preceding March i7th (Monday), when Amy Duny and Rose Cullender 
were executed, Sir Matthew penned a sort of confession of faith in 
respect to his belief in witches. ‘‘ That he was well satisfied with the 
conviction,” writes a chronicler of the time, “may be perceived by his 
writing this meditation so immediately upon it.” “Therefore,” the 
chronicler goes on to explain, “I think it very proper for this place, 
not only for the use which well-disposed people may make of it, but 
also as an evidence of the judgment of so great, so learned, so profound 
and sagacious, so cautious, circumspect, and tender a man in matters 
of justice, and especially in matters of life and death, to check and 
correct the impiety, the vanity, the self-conceitedness or baseness of 
such witch-advocates as either maintain that there be no witches, or, 
contrary to their duty and their oaths, make light of the examination 
and trial of them. Such persons may have cause to be ashamed of 
themselves after notice of such a judgment, and others may hereby be 
admonished what to think of them.” So much for the preface; the dis- 
course opens thus: 

“That there are such evil angels (witches) is without question. 
The Old Testament assures us of it, as easily appears upon considera- 
tion of the temptation of our first parents; the history of Abimelech 
and the men of Sechem; the history of Saul and the witch of Endor; 
the history of Micaiah and the false prophets; the history of Job; 
the prophecy of the desolation of Babylon, wherein Jim and Ziim 
and the satyrs were prophesied to inhabit. The New Testament more 
explicitly and abundantly clears it by the history of the temptation 
of our Lord; the demoniacs of several symptoms cured by our Lord 
and his apostles; the procession of the evil spirit, and his return with 
seven other spirits; the vision of the fall of Satan from heaven like 
lightning, by our Saviour; the several assertings of it by the gospel 
and apostolical epistles; the prince of the power of the air; the spirit 
ruling in the children of disobedience; the kingdom of Satan ; princi- 
palities and powers in high places; and more frequently yet in the 
Apocalypse. It is also confirmed to us by daily experience of the 
power and energy of these evil spirits in witches and by them.” 

The Lord Chief Baron is no waverer, his mind is pretty well 
made up. That he should have come to believe in the general exist- 
ence of witches has been cited by some modern writers as a proof of 
intellectual weakness. But for that matter, I have myself heard an 
English judge belonging to one of the superior courts affirm in society 
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that the published evidence brought against witches is, when taken in- 
trinsically, equal to the best of evidence he ever knew deposed in a 
court of law. The matters of fact constantly sworn to in those old 
witch-trials—often by many witnesses seemingly independent of one 
another—are most extraordinary. Having exorcised the belief in witch- 
craft, one of two general explanations must be taken—falsehood or col- 
lusion. If the former, the concession that such a depth and power of 
lying should have been possible is calculated to throw a doubt on all 
judicial evidence; if the latter, then the organising power needful to 
such elaborate collusion would be extraordinary in people of high mental 
qualities and large attainments. Exercised by commonplace illiterate 
people, it seems miraculous. What can be more precise and circum- 
stantial than the following evidence, sworn to by Dorothy Durent, 
who deposed, that about the 10th of March, nono Caroli Secundi, she 
having a special occasion to go from home, and having none in the 
house to take care of her infant child William, she requested Amy 
Duny to see to him, for which said Amy was promised a penny. 
Great stress was laid that Amy should not do something to the infant 
that, as will appear, she did do (for particulars consult original). 
When Mrs. Durent goes to reclaim her young William, and learns 
that Amy has done by the sweet child exactly what she was admo- 
nished not to do, then came words and some exchange of eloquence. 
Deponent waxed angry with said Amy, whereupon said Amy was dis- 
concerted. She did use evil speech, telling mamma, amongst other 
things, “that she had as good to have done otherwise than to have 
found fault with her; and so departed out of her house.” That very 
night baby fell into strange swoundings, and so continued for divers 
weeks. Deponent then in her anguish did go to a certain person 
named Doctor Jacob, who did live at Yarmouth—one having great 
reputation in the country for helping children that were bewitched. 
The doctor’s advice to mamma will seem peculiar—something that 
had been more appropriately told to the marines than to a baron of 
his Majesty’s Exchequer. Peculiar or not, it either took effect, or 
there was perjury, or else hallucination. 

“Hang up,” said Dr. Jacob to Mrs. Durent, “ hang up young Wil- 
liam’s blanket in the chimney-corner all day. At night, before wrap- 
ping the blanket about him, look well to see if anything be there. 
Whatever you find, fear not,” quoth Doctor Jacob. “ Dead or alive, 
cast it into the fire.” All this did deponent. Going to take down the 
blanket at night, with intent to put William therein, out fell a prodi- 
gious toad! It did run up and down the hearth. 

Now there did live with deponent a certain youth, to whom she 
spoke, “ Catch that toad and throw it into the fire,” she said. And the 
youth did catch the toad with a pair of tongs, and did hold the toad in 
the fire. Then did the toad make a great and a horrible noise ; then 
after a space was there a flashing in the fire like to gunpowder, and a 
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noise like to that of a pistol. Thereupon was the toad no more seen 
nor heard. Being asked by the court if that after the noise and flashing 
there was not the substance of the toad to be seen to consume in the 
fire, it was answered by deponent that after the flashing and noise there 
was no more to be seen than if there had been no toad there. The 
next day there did come a young woman, a kinswoman of the said Amy, 
and a neighbour of deponent. She did tell deponent that her aunt (said 
Amy) was in a most lamentable plight—her face all scorched with fire— 
though sitting alone in her house, in her smock, without any fire. De- 
ponent Dorothy would not have been woman if on hearing this strange 
recital she had not gone forthwith on a visit of curiosity to Amy, to see 
generally how matters went, and to inquire after her health in particular. 
She found Amy in the same condition as narrated. Her face, legs, and 
thighs (which last deponent did see) all scorched and burnt with fire, 
at which deponent did seem to wonder. Asked of said Amy how she 
did come to be in that sad condition. ‘ May thank thee for it ; thou 
the cause thereof. Thou shalt live to see some of thy children dead, 
and thyself on crutches !” 

After burning of said toad child recovered—was well again ; was 
living at time of assizes ; but about March 6th, x. Caroli Secundi, her 
daughter Elizabeth, being about the age of ten years, was taken ill like 
to manner of first child, and in her fits complained much of Amy Duny, 
saying that she did appear to her and afflict her. One day, having gone 
out of the house, when she did return she found said Amy Duny there, 
and asked her what she did do:there ; and her answer was, that she 
came to see her child, and to give it some water. Deponent was very 
angry with her, and thrust her forth of the doors, and when out of doors 
Amy said, “You need not be so angry, for your child will not live 
long.” This being on a Saturday, the child died on Monday following. 
Not long after death of this child deponent became lame of both legs, 
being fain to go on crutches. The thing remarkable was this: after 
Mrs. Durent had gone on crutches for upwards of three years, appearing 
on them at the trial, no sooner had the verdict of guilty been brought 
in than, to the great admiration of all persons, deponent was restored 
to the use of her limbs. 

As regards Elizabeth and Deborah Pacy, also supposed to have been 
under Amy’s spells, there was a prodigy too. The elder (eleven) could 
speak no word, but seemed as one in deepsleep. Lying upon cushions 
in the open court upon her back, her stomach and belly, by the drawing 
of her breath, would arise to a great height. The said Elizabeth having 
lain a long time on the table in the court, she came a little to herself, 
and sate up, neither seeing nor speaking, but sensible of what was said 
to her. By direction of the judge Amy Duny was privately brought 
to Elizabeth Pacy, whereupon the child, without so much as seeing her, 
for her eyes were closed, suddenly leaped up and catched Amy by the 
hand, afterwards by the face, scratching with her nails until blood came. 
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Mrs. Pacy’s evidence being taken, next followed her husband Samuel 
Pacy, a merchant, a man who carried himself with much soberness dur- 
ing the trial, from whom proceeded no words either of passion or malice, 
though his children were so greatly afflicted. Sworn, examined, and 
deponed that his younger daughter Deborah upon Thursday the 10th 
of October last was suddenly taken with a lameness in her legs, and 
so continued until the seventeenth day of the same month, which day 
being fair and sunshiny, the child deemed to be carried on the east part 
of the house, there to be set upon the bank which looketh upon the sea; 
and while she was sitting there Amy Duny came to deponent’s house to 
buy herrings. They were refused, and she went away mumbling—came 
and denied again—came and denied thrice. Mumbled something 
—what, not evident ; but at same instant said child was taken with 
most violent fits, feeling most extreme pain in stomach, like pricking 
of pins, shrieking in most dreadful manner like unto a whelp. Con- 
tinued in this state until thirtieth of same month. Doctor came; could 
not conjecture what might be amiss. Another child taken ill. Some- 
times both children would be lame; sometimes not lame, but deaf. Then 
would they swound ; then recovering, cough and bring up pins—pins 
amounting to forty or more ; once a twopenny-nail with a very broad 
head (nail produced). 

Deponent often caused said children to read New Testament. 
Would read until they came to the name of Lord, or Jesus, or Christ ; 
then before they could pronounce these words they would suddenly fall 
into fits. When they came to the name of Satan or devil, then would 
they be in ecstasies. At such time as they be recovered out of their 
fits (occasioned, as this deponent conceives, upon their naming of Lord, 
or Jesus, or Christ) deponent hath demanded of them what is the cause 
they cannot pronounce those words. They reply, and say that Amy 
Duny saith I must not use that name. 

The children are next sent for change of air to an aunt (father’s 
sister), one Margaret Arnold. Sworn and examined, saith: Deponent 
gave no credit to the witch-tales, conceiving that the children might 
have used deceit in putting pins into their mouths themselves. Where- 
fore deponent unpinned all their clothes, leaving not so much as one 
pin upon them. All unavailing. The children raised at several times 
at least thirty pins in deponent’s presence. At some times the children 
(only) would see things run up and down the house in the appearance 
of mice ; one of them suddenly snapt at one of aforesaid little things, 
and threw it into the fire, where it did screech. 

Once the younger child, being out of her fits, went out of the door 
to take fresh air, and did open her mouth, when a little thing like to 
a bee did fly in her face and would have gone into her mouth. Then 
did the child run in all haste to the door to get into the house, “skreek- 
ing” in a most terrible manner. Then followed swoundings; and 
then came up the inevitable twopenny-nail. 
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‘“‘ How did she come by the aforesaid nail ?” 

“The bee brought it, and forced it into her mouth. Often bees 
did come bearing pins, nails, and such-like things between their /eeth.” 

Thus goes on the evidence to further lengths than space permits 
me to record it, or than circumstances make necessary. Sir Matthew 
Hale has been stigmatised for the part he took in the trial and con- 
demnation of these Suffolk witches ; stigmatised, would it not seem, 
unjustly? A judge has not to make laws, but to administer laws as 
he finds them. Ifin Sir Matthew Hale’s time there existed an act of 
parliament against witches, as there did so exist, then, as presiding 
judge on the occasion referred to, he would really have had no option. 
Considering this great judge’s private opinion in respect to witches, 
the confession, I think, must be made that witchcraft, in respect to 
the amount of credulity which belief in it imposes, does not draw 
so deeply on the fountains of faith as do certain beliefs in spirits and 
the doings of spirits, which even now prevail. Authority, powerful 
authority, favoured the belief in wizards and witches; ay, for that 
matter, the authority exists to this very time, never having been re- 
voked. “I would have no compassion on these witches,” Luther could 
say; “I would burn them all.” Then does Luther expatiate with fer- 
your on the burning of witches, informing us that 7000 witches and 
wizards were said to have been burnt at Treves; 600 by asingle bishop 
of Bamberg ; 800 in a single year in the bishopric of Wurtzburg ; 1000 
in the province of Como; 400 at Toulouse at a single execution ; 500 at 
Geneva in three months; 48 at Constance; 80 at the town of Valery, 
in Savoy; and 70 in Sweden. A judge named Remy boasted that he 
himself had been the means of putting to death in 16 years 800 witches. 

Well on to our own time, powerful authority could be cited favouring 
the existence of witches. “To give up witchcraft,” said John Wesley, 
“is to give up the Bible.” ‘From which,” said Dr. Colenso, in a lec- 
ture delivered by him at the Marylebone Literary Institution, May 23d, 
1865, “from which also follow a number of similar conclusions, viz. 
that to give up the date of the creation, the account of the rib turned 
into a woman, the stories of the Fall and of the Deluge, of the speaking 
ass, of the sun and moon standing still; to give up any one of these as 
a historical fact, is to give up the Bible; or rather, as some have said, 
‘to give up our nearest and dearest consolations, and all our hopes for 
time and eternity.” 

In Sir Matthew Hale’s time the belief in witchcraft stood in the 
same relation to churchmen and philosophers that biblical literalism 
does now. It was the correct, the orthodox thing to believe in witch- 
craft then, as it is the correct, the orthodox thing to believe in scrip- 
tural literalism now. Whilst Sir Matthew Hale flourished there were 
many amongst philosophers who not only did not believe in witches, 
but spoke and wrote as far as they durst in deprecation of the judicial 
cruelties practised on the unfortunate victims of such a belief. The 
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elder Disraeli in his disquisitions praises old Reginald Scot for the sen- 
sible and humane part he took, but he begs the reader to remark that 
Scot does not dare to deny the existence of witches. Dr. Cotta, who 
lived later than Scot, also took the freethinking side. The doctor 
evidently writes under some restraint. He does not absolutely deny, 
but asks for information, putting questions which, like many of those 
put to us by our children, are sufficiently puzzling. In respect to 
the image of Samuel raised by the hag of Endor, he does not quite 
see how Samuel could have come decently clad, except he had taken 
a tailor with him to “ y* grave.” Then further adverting to the tenet 
of faith that a witch could not drown, because water, the sacred ele- 
ment of baptism, would not hold her—the doctor bows—the Church 
must know best ; but he would humbly like to be informed why the 
other sacred elements, bread and wine, do not fly from a witch’s lips 
by similar repulsion. Yet I have no doubt but that Dr. Cotta and 
Reginald Scot taught their babies and their womankind the orthodox 
thing as to witches. There were nursery picture-cards no doubt in 
those good men’s houses, of old women done to death by flame and 
halter, and prayers against witches for the dears to pray before going 
to sleep. Better err on the side of safety. 

The fact must have struck everybody who has dabbled in witch- 
lore, that, first, there have been far more witches than wizards; and 
second, that witches have mostly been females of a certain age. There 
have been young witches, too. Who has not read the wild recital of 
the Baltic Amber Witch? Nay, I have stumbled on a strange record of 
the young inmates of a lady’s school, thirty-four, turned into witches 
of the most inveterate kind, of which, perhaps, more hereafter. The 
learned Bodin, acknowledging the fact, accounts for this especial pro- 
clivity of women to demoniacal influences. For myself, I do not wonder 
that the belief has prevailed : it has much to countenance it. If ever 
human being at any one time more than at any other time may be 
fairly assumed from congeniality to be under demoniacal influence, that 
human being should be a worldly-minded woman at the time when 
the physical charms of girlhood and womanhood have gone by, and 
nothing lightens the shadow of coming old age, brightening the future, 
filling it with other hopes, attuning it to other pleasures. The beauty 
of youth, who doubts ?—there is a beauty in old age too; but from one 
stage of beauty to another there is in woman’s life a bridge, whereupon 
standing awhile the passer-on is like to be possessed by evil spirits. 
Envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness ; there they are. 
With Bodin, I marvel not at the belief that has made women of a cer- 
tain age prone to become witches! 

One thing extraordinary in old witch-records is the freedom, even 
amounting to recklessness, with which certain women accused of witch- 
craft and in imminent peril of their lives were in the habit of giving 
countenance to the belief. I put aside judicial confessions, many of 
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these, I fear, having been induced through torture, though in records 
of English witch-trials I find no reference to torture. Apart from 
this, it really seems that many of the women implicated encouraged 
the belief from a certain sense of pride, that they might seem more 
potent than their neighbours. English witches were leniently dealt 
with by comparison with their sisters in puritan Scotland. There 
witch-torture was reduced to a system the particulars of which are 
known. According to Scotch belief, if the witch were obdurate, the 
first, and it is said the only effectual mode of obtaining confession was 
by “waking her.’”” They bound an iron bridle or hoop across her face 
with four prongs, which were thrust into her mouth, and the hoop se- 
cured behind to the wall by a chain, so that the victim was unable to lie 
down. In this position she was sometimes kept for several days, men 
being with her constantly to prevent her closing her eyes for a moment 
in sleep. Partly to accomplish this, partly to discover the insensible 
mark, pins were thrust into her body. Then to her tortures they added 
excessive thirst, it being a saying in Scotland that a witch would never 
confess while she could drink. Worse tortures were to come,—the 
pennywinkie, the boots, and the caschielawis. Our English witches, 
so far as I can discover, were subject to none of these. 
JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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AT BAY 


I. 

Over! over at last: 

The shots like hailstones fall ; 
The battlements go down; 

Down goes the riven wall. 
There went the banner-pole, 

Our standard brought to shame; 
They’re sending firebrands in— 

Look to the smoke and flame ! 


II. 

Nay, do not shrink or fear, 

Although the end be nigh ; 
Thou wilt have time to live, 

I shall have time to die. 
Thy woman’s face will win 

The mercy of the foe; 
And I—I am content 

The certain end to know. 


III, 


For the old love, Nanette, 
I swore this thing to do; 
And he who counts the cost 
Lives not the cost to rue. 
My honour well I love, 
Love well the cause I serve; 
And yet for thee and thine 
From both I freely swerve. 


VOL. VII. 


Iv. 

Fierce is the deadly feud 

That rends the land apart, 
Dividing kin from kin, 

Divorcing heart from heart ; 
But were the deadly breach 

A hundredfold as wide, 
I had forgotten all 

To fight upon thy side. 


v. 

Lips white with rage will curse 

The cur that dares to turn ; 
And feet will—like a dog’s— 

The traitor’s body spurn ; 
But in thy heart of hearts 

The truth will plead for me, 
That when most false to them 

I was most true to thee. 


VI. 

That shout! They come, they come! 

Once more, Nanette, no fear : 
This bullet meets the first, 

My sword the next in rear. 
It is too soon to yield, 

E’en when too late to fly; 
And thou’lt have time to live, 

I shall have time to die, 


w. 8. 
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LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


No. II. Drury-lane Theatre (continued), 
NELL GWYNNE, MRS. BRACEGIRDLE, DOGGETT, BOOTH, CIBBER, QUIN, GARRICK, ETC. 


WE cannot part from Nell Gwynne, though we have turned our back 
on the Portugal-street Theatre, nor need we do so, for her memory is 
equally associated with Drury Lane. There she danced jigs and fas- 
cinated King Charles; there she won all hearts as gay spark and mad 
gallant. A speech in an old part of hers pretty well describes the ges- 
tures and airy manner that she affected : 

“Tf clothes and a bonne mien will take’m, I shall do’t. Save you, 
Monsieur Florimel! Faith, methinks you are a very jaunty fellow, pou- 
dré et ajusté as well as the best of ’em. I can manage the little comb, 
set my hat, shake my garniture, toss about my empty noddle, walk 
with a courant slur, and at every step peck down my head. If I should 
be mistaken for some courtier, now pray what’s the difference ?” 

A certain innocent sauciness, and an enchanting laugh with twink- 
ling half-shut eyes (perhaps not unlike Miss Marie Wilton’s laugh), 
were the chief characteristics of Nelly. “A mighty pretty soul,” Mr. 
Pepys says, when he goes behind the scenes with his wife and kisses 
her. We may guess Nell’s manner by one of her old epilogues, where, 
after describing the author whom she had left ranting at his envious 
and ignorant critics, she says : 

‘* But he contemns their malice, and defies 
The sharpest of his censurers to say 
Where there is one gross fault in all his play; 
The language is so fitted to each part, 
The plot according to the rules of art, 


And twenty other things he bid me tell ye; 
But I cried, ‘ E’en go do’t yourself for Nelly 


” 


She hated “serious” parts; “she did them ill, just like a fool or a 
changeling,” Pepys says. She especially won the King and the town 
by repeating the prologue to the Conquest of Granada, in an enormous 
hat, as broad as a cart-wheel. Her lines were: 


“ This is that hat whose very sight did win ye 
To laugh and clap, as though the devil were in ye.” 


Pepys describes seeing Nelly dressing, and hearing her curse because 
there were so few people in the pit; and at another time describes “the 
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merry jade Nell in an upper-box, lying there laughing upon people.” 
In one of Dryden’s coarse epilogues, Nell, when supposed to be dead, 
springs up just as she is being carried off, and cries: 


“Hold! are you mad, you d— confounded dog ! 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue.” 


Burnet calls Nell Gwynne “the indiscreetest and wildest creature,” 
who got sixty thousand pounds out of the King in four years. Charles 
never grew tired of her lively impertinence, her good-natured frankness, 
and her high spirits. The portrait of Nelly by Lely—the one with the 
lamb—makes her out a very beautifully-shaped woman, with a smiling, 
pleasant face, and curling brown hair of we know not what shade of 
golden. The Duchess of Portsmouth used to spitefully say of her rival, 
“You may always know she has been an orange-wench by her swear- 
ing.” Nelly squandered money on every form of luxury, and is said in 
one evening at basset to have lost to the Duchess of Mazarine as much 
as 1400 guineas, or 50007. of our present money. There is no proof 
that she induced the King to found Chelsea Hospital. If King Charles 
had lived a little longer, she would have been made Countess of Green- 
wich. King James pensioned her, and Dr. Tenison preached her 
funeral sermon at St. Martin’s Church. She died of apoplexy in her 
thirty-eighth year. Her father, an old Cavalier captain, is said to have 
died in prison, and she left money for liberating poor debtors. 

At this same period handsome Lacy excelled as Falstaff; “Scum 
Goodman,” a matchless rascal, who afterwards fled to Paris, was 
admirable as Cesar and Alexander; and Joe Haines was the impudent 
but clever low comedian. Joe’s practical jokes were incomparable. 
He once persuaded a simple-minded young country clergyman that he 
had been appointed chaplain to the Theatre Royal, and sent him be- 
hind the scenes to ring a big bell and call the actors to prayers. He was 
once arrested on Holborn-hill, just as the Bishop of Ely was passing in 
his carriage. “ Here comes my cousin, and he'll satisfy you,” he said to 
the men; then stepped to the carriage-window and whispered to Bishop 
Patrick with an air of anxiety, “Here are two Romanists, my lord, 
inclined to become Protestants, but they have still some scruples of con- 
science.” The delighted bishop instantly beckoned to the bailiffs to 
follow him on to Ely-place, and Joe escaped rejoicing, the bishop 
paying the money out of sheer shame. 

Leigh Hunt says nineteen out of twenty of Dryden’s plays were 
produced at Drury Lane, and seven out of Lee’s eleven; all the good 
plays of Wycherly, except the Gentleman Dancing-master ; two of Con- 
greve’s, the Old Bachelor and the Double Dealer; and all sparkling 
Farquhar’s, except the Beauaz’ Stratagem. 

Doggett, who was before the public from 1691 to 1713, was a little 
lively Irish comedian, remarkable for abstaining from facial distortion 
and vulgar caricature, and an excellent dresser of the characters he 
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played. Congreve admired his vein of humour, and is said to have 
written for him the parts of Fondlewife (Old Bachelor) and Ben (Love 
or Love). The latter is the first sailor of the modern type introduced 
on the English stage—honest, jovial, brave, and careless. Doggett was 
a joint manager in Drury Lane with Cibber and Wilks; but he left in 
dudgeon when Booth was admitted into the firm. He was a staunch 
Whig, and left an orange livery and badge to be pulled for every year 
by the London watermen. We get some glimpse of theatrical profits 
in 1712 by the fact that Booth’s share of Drury Lane was calculated 
at 1000/. a-year. 

Barton Booth, a great star at Drury about this time, was the 
younger son of a Lancashire gentleman, educated at Westminster 
under Dr. Busby at the same time with Rowe the poet. He was 
trained by generous Betterton, and long distinguished himself by the 
solemn majesty of his Ghost in Hamile/, although he said Betterton’s 
acting almost paralysed him. In his Pyrrhus, the grandeur with which 
he ascended the throne, gave audience, and quitted the stage, is eulo- 
gised by: Victor as beyond description. But his great triumph was in 
Addison’s Cato. The Tories chose to consider the play as containing 
sentiments opposed to the appointment of Marlborough commander- 
in-chief for life—dictator as they called it. The Whigs applauded it as 
a noble eulogy of popular freedom. The play ran thirty-five nights, 
and brought each of the three managers 1350/. Bolingbroke the first 
night presented Booth with a purse containing fifty guineas. Pope 
wrote the prologue, Garth the epilogue, and Dennis proved it, to his 
own satisfaction, but no one else’s, the most absurd, inconsistent, and 
unnatural play ever written. Aaron Hill showed from statistics that 
Booth could always obtain from eighteen to twenty rounds of applause 
every evening. The same writer says of this great actor “that the 
blind might have seen him in his voice, and the deaf have heard him 
in his visage.” Booth was great in Othello, and he once played Falstaff 
before Queen Anne. Wilks surpassed him as Dicky Brass, Young Bevil, 
Doricourt, and Sir Charles Easy. Booth could be, when he chose, as 
generous as Betterton. In Macbeth he one night played the hero, on 
another night Banquo, on a third Lennox. He would let Cibber play 
Wolsey while he took the King. His great points in the character of 
the bluff tyrant were the lines, “Go thy ways, Kate!” and ‘ Now to 
breakfast with what appetite you may!” which he gave with flashing 
eye and vehement energy. As his health declined, Booth became 
languid and indolent, but he roused to his old excellence if he saw 
one of Addison’s or Steele’s friends in the pit. He was worn out 
before he was forty, and retired in 1727-8. : 

Killigrew’s theatre, where Dryden’s ranting tragedies had been 
mouthed, was burnt down in 1671-2; and the new one, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, was opened, with a prologue and epilogue by 
Dryden, on the 26th of March 1674. In 1682 the two companies 
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united, and played together for the first time, Dryden again supplying 
the prologue and epilogue. 

In 1704 Mrs. Oldfield first flashed upon the town as Lady Betty 
Modish in Cibber’s Careless Husband. Her sister kept the Mitre 
Tavern in St. James’s-market, and there when a girl she was over- 
heard by Captain Farquhar reading aloud a comedy by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He saw the talent of the tall, big-eyed milliner’s apprentice, 
and spoke of her to Vanbrugh, who introduced her to Rich, who gave 
her fifteen shillings a-week salary. Cibber liked her voice, and thought 
her figure graceful, and she soon won him by her triumphs. By 1706 
she had risen to a rivalry with Mrs. Bracegirdle, who was then with 
all her success only making 4/. a-week. Oldfield excelled in spright- 
liness of air and elegance of manner; her voice was clear, sonorous, and 
harmonious. Her eyes were large and eloquent, and she had a charm- 
ing way of half closing them when she uttered brilliant or gay 
thoughts. Cibber praises her for her unpresuming modesty and good 
sense in taking advice. “It was a hard matter,” he says, “to give 
her any hint that she was not able to take or improve.” With Wilks 
in the Copper Captain she was all sparkle and grace. 

“ What, thine own husband!” Wilks used to say tremulously. 

She replied archly, showing the pistol, “ Let mine own husband, 
then, be in’s own wits!” 

She was not greedy, vexatious, or exacting with managers—like 
George Anne Bellamy or Mrs. Abington, Garrick’s horror—but always 
tractable and good-natured. She disliked tragedy. ‘“ Why don’t they 
give these parts to Porter?” she used to say laughingly; ‘she can put 
on a better tragedy-face than I can. I hate to have a page dragging 
my tail about.” She, however, played Marcia in Cato; and Swift, who 
went with Addison to the rehearsals, growled at her as a drab for call- 
ing out hilariously to the prompter, “‘ What next, what next?’ Society 
is never very consistent. It honoured Mrs. Oldfield, although she 
first lived with Mr. Mainwaring—a hard-drinking Whig writer, a friend 
of Addison’s—and afterwards with hard-swearing General Churchill. 
Still she went to court and associated with ladies of high rank; and 
when she died in 1730 lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and - 
was borne to her grave in the Abbey by Lord Hervey (Pope’s sponsor), 
Lord Delaware, a beau, and Bubb Doddington. Pope ridicules her 
vanity in her dying moments. She had requested to be buried in kid 
gloves, tucker, and lace ruffles : 

“¢Qdious! in woollen? ’twould a saint provoke |’ 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke : 
‘ No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face,— 
One would not, sure, be frightful when one’s dead,— 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.’ ” 

In 1670 a young Irish government clerk, named Wilks, took Bet- 
terton’s advice and accepted an engagement of fifteen shillings a-week 
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at Drury Lane. In 1679 he astonished the town by playing Sir Harry 
Wildair in Farquhar’s Constant Couple. He became a careful, pains- 
taking actor. His dress was perfect; he was as fashionable in his 
costume as Mr. Sothern. Ease, grace, and gaiety ‘were his, whether 
he put on his gloves, took out his watch, lolled on his cane, or took 
snuff. ‘ Everything,” says Genest, “told strongly the involuntary 
motion of a gentleman.” He was so zealous in study that Cibber says 
he would recite a thousand lines without missing a word. His Mi- 
rabel, Captain Plume, Archer, and Don Felix were fascinating, airy, 
gallant, and fall of fire and spirit. As a manager, he was a “ bustle 
master general,” irascible, and overbearing. The death of Wilks in 1732 
left Cibber dictator of the stage and the first fine gentleman. Wilks 
once read George Barnwell at St. James’s to Queen Caroline. He 
said to Booth, who thought his Ghost in Hamlet too blustering, “ Mr. 
Betterton and Mr. Booth, noble actors, could always play as they 
pleased; I can only play to the best of my ability.” Booth used 
to say Wilks only lacked ear to make a great tragedian. He was the 
original representative, Dr. Doran says, of some fourscore parts. 

And now, in our gallery of miniatures cut on cherry-stones, let 
us not forget Colley Cibber. He had a shrill, rather cracky voice, a 
meagre person, and pale complexion; yet he was the grandest old fop, 
the most empty man of fashion, the worst Richard, the best Sir Fopling 
Flutter and Lord Foppington that ever trod the boards. Steele describes 
him as admirable; rallying pleasantly, scorning artfully, ridiculing na- 
turally. Wilks surpassed him in beseeching gracefully, approaching 
respectfully, pitying, mourning, loving. Cibber’s exclamation, as Lord 
Foppington, when tavo lovers are united, is characteristic of his manner : 
“‘Stap my breath if ever I was better pleased since my first entrance 
into human nature!’ Cibber originated nearly eighty characters, 
and wrote his Apology, the test volume of dramatic criticism ever 
written. “He was the only adapter of Shakespeare’s plays whose 
adaptations survive.” He held his own against Pope, and became 
laureate: he helped by his Careless Husband to reform the stage. He 
was a gentleman who saw good society, and, after forty years’ hard 
labour, retired with a good fortune. One virtue of Cibber’s must not 
be forgotten—he would always take subordinate characters if neces- 
sary, and on them he lavished all his art. His Shallow was admirable. 
“ His transition,” says Davies, “from asking the price of ewes to trite 
but grave reflections on morality was so natura!, and attended by such 
an unmeaning roll of his small pig’s eyes, that perhaps no actor was 
ever superior in the conception and execution of such solemn insig- 
nificancy.” 

From 1736 to 1741 Quin was ponderously grand at Drury Lane. 
He was the son of an Irish barrister, and appeared first at Drury Lane 
in 1715. Quin was three times dethroned—once by Delane, then by 
Macklin, and lastly by Garrick. In the loud-voiced, formal, oratorical 
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way popular before Garrick’s time, Dr. Doran describes his Hotspur 
as chivalrous, his Clytus as brusque, his Bajazet as fiery, while the 
duplicity of his Markwell and the coarse comedy of his Sir John 
Brute were unrivalled. He was a loud-voiced, sensible, and mechani- 
cal orator, who, as he grew older, became ponderous, formal, and lan- 
guid. Davies says the tender and the violent were beyond Quin’s 
reach, but he gave good words dignity by his sensible elocution and 
well-regulated voice. His Falstaff was unctuous, but probably not so 
good as Henderson’s. From Booth to Garrick he held Cato, Brutus, 
Volpone, and Zanga against all comers. When Garrick appeared, Quin 
said, “‘ He is the Whitfield of the stage, but the people will soon come 
back to church again!” We have a sketch of Quin in 1750, in his old 
age, when he was fat, battered, and uncouth, playing young Charmont 
in a long grisly half-powdered old periwig hanging low down on his 
breast, a heavy scarlet coat, black stockings, square-toed shoes with 
Bristol-stone buckles, stiff high white gloves, and a scolloped white 
hat. Only imagine such a lover! 

In 1747 Quin and his young rival played together at Covent Gar- 
den in the Fair Penitent. Quin, in his green-velvet coat, big periwig, 
and rolled stockings, monotonously doled out the heroic verses with 
a sawing action. Garrick played to him with varied and natural voice. 
Cumberland, then a boy, was there, and has described the heavy- 
paced Horatio, when Garrick, young, light, and alive in every muscle 
and feature, came bounding on the stage, “it seemed as if a whole 
century had been swept over in the passage of a single scene.” The 
show of hands, however, was for Quin, though the best judges were 
for Garrick. When Quin was slow in answering Lothario’s challenge, 
a wag from the gallery, at once epitomising the defects of the old style, 
called out, “‘ Why don’t you tell the gentleman whether you will meet 
him or not?” Yet—alas for the shortcomings of humanity !—Garrick 
played the young ardent lover in a short suit of black velvet stamped 
with broad gold flowers. 

In 1741 Mr. David Garrick, a young wine-merchant in the Adelphi, 
grandson of a Huguenot officer who had fled from Bordeaux during 
the Dragonades, made his first appearance as Richard the Crookback at 
the Goodman’s-fields Theatre. He had previously appeared in a minor 
part at Ipswich. His facial expression, his untiring vivacity, his new 
and daring points, his fervour and originality, took the London world 
by surprise. Even Macklin’s iron brow relaxed in grim approval. Pope, 
old and failing, came three times, and oracularly pronounced that “that 
young man never had his equal, and never will have a rival.” Mrs. 
Porter, the actress, exclaimed, “What will he be in time!” He acted 
already as if he had had twenty years’ training. Old Cibber called him 
“the completest little doll of a figure,” but still a clever fellow to write 
Fribble, and—* Well, yes, a very extraordinary young man.” “If this 
young fellow be right, then we have all been wrong.” 
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Dr. Johnson, too, came to see Garrick protestingly, and afterwards, 
at a tavern, ridiculed the false emphasis that actors placed on certain 
words. 

Garrick’s Lear was “ full,” as Mr. Fitzgerald finely says, “of tides 
of passion, grief, despair, rage, and fury, and a pathetic hopelessness 
and abandonment.” The transitions from rage to despair kept the 
audience in a tumult of conflicting passions, and the performance was 
interrupted by open sobs and weeping. “In short, sir,” as Macklin 
used to say, “the little dog made a chef-d’auvre of it.” 

In 1742 Garrick played Richard, Bayes, and Lear, at Drury Lane. 
In 1747 an Irishman named Lacy, who had started Ranelagh, admitted 
Garrick as a partner in the management of Drury Lane under a new 
patent. Garrick was to receive 500/. a-year as manager, and 500/. 
as actor. Macklin, Kitty Clive, and “‘ Peg” Woffington were in the 
new company. ‘The season opened in 1748 with Shylock, the pro- 
logue from the pen of Dr. Johnson, and Woffington spoke the epilogue. 
Later, Barry was Pierre, and Mrs. Cibber Belvedera. Garrick also ap- 
peared as Macbeth, with all the Davenant nonsense pared away. He 
played the savage Thane in a scarlet coat, silver-laced waistcoat, wig, 
and knee-breeches. 

In 1750 Garrick, deserted by Barry, Woffington, Cibber, and Mack- 
lin, opened the theatre aided by Woodward, Clive, Pritchard, and 
Miss Bellamy. At the rival house Barry played Romeo. Garrick 
competed with him in the same part, Miss Bellamy playing Juliet. 
Barry’s melting eyes, plaintive voice, and harmonious features were 
pitted against Garrick’s grace, vivacity, and fire. The ladies declared 
that in the balcony-scene they should have expected Garrick to take 
the balcony by storm, but that they should have jumped down into 
Barry’s arms. Barry excelled in the garden, Garrick in the Friar scene. 
Barry was preferred in the first part of the tomb, Garrick in the dying 
scene. Eventually, however, Garrick dropped the part from his réper- 
toire, as he did Othello and Hotspur. Barry gained the day; he was 
undoubtedly the more handsome, ardent lover of the two. 

In 1750 Garrick, in rivalry of Rich in the other house, produced on 
Boxing-night a pantomime, Queen Mab, which ran forty nights. This 
pantomime became an annual feature at Drury Lane from that time. 

In 1752 the theatre was recruited by the arrival of Mossop from 
Dublin. The new actor, full of coarse energy, excelled in Richard, 
Sir Giles Overreach, and other stentorian and stormy parts. Wil- 
kinson has left us a perfect photograph of this brazen - throated 
man, with his drill-sergeant action. Mossop came up to the young 
mimic on one occasion, when he had taken somebody off—gills swell- 
ing, eyes disdainful, hand upon his sword, and breathing hard: 

“ Mr. Wilkinson,” he said, “ phew! sir-r—Mr. Wilkinson, sir, I say 
—how dare you—phew !—make free in a public theatre, or even in a 
private party, with your superiors? If you were to take such a liberty 
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with me, sir, I would draw my sword, sir, and run you through the 
body. You should not live, sir!” 

The Chinese- festival riot, in 1757, was one of the most vexatious 
scenes to Garrick that ever took place in Drury Lane. 

Garrick had engaged Noverre and a band of French dancers from 
Paris just as war was impending. A cry was raised, that a crew of 
frog-eating French people were coming to take the bread from honest 
Englishmen. The tumult continued for six nights. Gentlemen leaped 
on to the stage with drawn swords, benches were broken, scenes cut, 
lustres shivered, and machinery was destroyed; one daring spirit even 
proposed to fire the house. The irrational mob then hurried to South- 
ampton-street, and demolished Garrick’s windows. The great actor 
had even to obtain a guard of soldiers, his life being in danger. 
When the unlucky dancers had gone, ten days later, on Garrick’s ap- 
pearance as Archer, the pit called out “ Pardon, beg pardon !” but Gar- 
rick declared firmly, yet respectfully, that unless he was that night 
permitted to perform his duty, he would never appear on the stage 
again. The house, touched and repentant, broke forth into a tremen- 
dous cheer. Garrick had triumphed. 

In 1776 Garrick took his leave of old Drury in a series of farewell 
performances which showed his inexhaustible versatility. For grave 
characters he chose Hamlet, Lear, Richard, Lusignan, and Kitely; in 
comedy, Archer, Abel Drugger, Sir John Brute, Benedick, Leon, and 
Don Felix. The last night was an affecting scene ; Garrick retired from 
the stage in tears. The audience then left, refusing to hear the after- 
piece. Davy’s repertory extended to one hundred characters, in which 
he was the original representative of thirty-six. After all, there can be 
little doubt that Ranger and Abel Drugger were his best characters 
in comedy, and Lear his chef-d’euvre in tragedy. 

The anecdotes of Garrick convince us of his genius more forcibly 
than do even the traditions of his acting. At friends’ tables he would 
sometimes do what he called his “rounds,” striking every- chord of 
passion, touching every note from despair to ecstasy. His two favourite 
imitations were extraordinary: the one was that of a man who, playing 
with his child at a window, lets it accidentally fall: Garrick used to 
give the grief and final madness of the man, a moment before so harpy, 
till there was not a dry eye in the room. The second imitation was 
that of a pastrycook’s béy, who accidentally drops his tray of tarts in 
the gutter. His face in this expressed an extraordinary transition 
from stupid surprise to terror and hopeless grief. He challenged 
Preville, the French actor, to see which could imitate best a drunken 
man on horseback. Preville was eventually pronounced not to be drunk 
enough in the legs. The stories of Garrick are innumerable. He is said 
to have frightened a footman who had murdered his master, by assuming 
the face of the murdered man. Garrick is reported to have sat to Hogarth 
for a portrait of Fielding, whose features he imitated from memory. 
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The last season of Garrick’s stage career he had Drury Lane re- 
fronted by the brothers Adam, who built the Adelphi. The facade was 
fitted with pilasters, pediments, balcony, and colonnade. Great im- 
provements were made in the approaches to the boxes, and part of the 
Rose Tavern in Brydges-street was removed to give more room. 

Sheridan, in 1776, began a treaty for Drury Lane, then valued at 
70,000/.; Sheridan miraculously found 15,000/., and Linley and Ford, 
his partners, 10,000/. each. In 1778 the reckless Sheridan bought 
Lacy’s moiety for 45,000/.; of this money the other partners found 
10,0002, and took Sheridan’s original share as an equivalent. He 
afterwards purchased Dr. Ford’s share for 17,0007. Garrick lived ‘to 
see the beginning of Sheridan’s ruin. The management was already 
relying on pantomime and Grimaldi’s drollery. The great actor died 
in 1779, and was buried in the Abbey. “The gaiety of Nature was 
eclipsed, and Death had impoverished the stock of harmless pleasure.” 

We must not close this chapter without some allusion to three of 
those distinguished actresses whose caprices and petulancies were the 
torment of Garrick’s managerial life. Foremost among the actresses of 
that day smiled saucily Peg Woffington, the brilliant and bewitching. 
She was the daughter of a small huckster in Dublin, and had been at 
first a pupil to a rope-dancer. Sir Harry Wildair was her great charac- 


ter; but she could play Lady Townley and Lady Betty Modish with ™ 


happy ease and gaiety. She lived for some time with Garrick, but they 
eventually quarrelled, and Woffington then betook herself to Covent 
Garden. Her demure face could brighten up into the utmost archness 
and vivacity. She quarrelled with Kitty Clive and Mrs. Cibber, and 
still more bitterly with that reckless creature, George Anne Bellamy, 
the daughter of a Quakeress, whom Lord Tyrawly had carried off from a 
boarding-school. The Bellamy was thought only inferior to the Cibber 
in expressing the passion of love. She was the original Volumina of 
Thomson, the Erixeue of Dr. Young, and the Cleone of Dodsley. 

Mrs. Abington—Garrick’s special horror and the best affected fine- 
lady of her time, who was always squabbling about her benefit and 
sending lawyer's letters to the manager—was the daughter of a common 
soldier. As a girl she had sold flowers in St. James’s-park. 

Kitty Clive completes the trio. ‘ Pivy,’ as Garrick called her, was 
the most vivacious and versatile of actresses, either as chambermaid, 
virago, hoyden, romp, fine lady, or old woman. Walpole often men- 
tions her as a pleasant neighbour, and her letters to him and Garrick 
are delightfully naive. She died suddenly, without a groan, in 1785. 

And here we may add a line in postscript to include Mrs. Pritchard, 
the “ inspired idiot,” Dr. Johnson called her, who spoke valgarly when 
off the stage. She was a forcible and dignified Lady Macbeth, but 
inclined to rant when she could, and never very graceful. She was a 
good comedian in playful and witty parts, but latterly she grew coarse 
and stout. 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN OLD FILE 
BY JOSEPH HATTON, AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” ETC 


I, JOURNALISM IN THE LAST CENTURY 


LATELY the At‘denewm announced that Mr. Tymbs, who married the 
daughter of Harvey Berrow, the founder of the Worcester Journal, had 
died ; and that the present writer had purchased some curious early 
numbers of the paper at the sale of the much-respected journalist’s 
effects, thus nearly completing the file of Berrow’s Journal, which dates 
from 1709, and is, with the exception of the Stamford Mercury, the 
oldest newspaper extant. There was, however, in the library of Mr. 
Tymbs, who was a magistrate of the county and otherwise a gentleman 
of high local standing, what is called the first volume of the Journal, 
which no money would tempt the family to sell ; but that volume, by 
the kindness of Miss Tymbs, is now in our possession, as a treasured 
loan ; and we purpose to give the readers of Belgravia the benefit of a 
passing glance at this curiosity of newspaper literature. 

First thoughts on opening the quaiut little volame would tempt 
the modern journalist into an exclamation of envy at the light duties 
of journalism a hundred and fifty years ago. The country journalist at 
any rate must have had pleasant times, seeing that he rarely got into 
political trouble as his London contemporary did. No night-work, 
no shorthand reporting, no telegrams, no political articles ; the labours 
of the provincial journalist went slowly and comfortably onwards, 
leaving him opportunities enough for long walks in the daytime and 
merry games at night. News could wait. The record of a murder com- 
mitted the day before publication could be postponed for a week; and 
then it was recorded in a paragraph. The compositors nodded over 
their cases, and the pressman printed off his 150 copies an hour upon 
a press very much like the one you see in the familiar print of Caxton’s 
first Proof-sheet, and thought it fair work. Whilst the formes were at 
press the proud editor and proprietor would walk forth into the old 
streets to be gazed at, by wondering citizens, as the magician who 
collected tidings of “‘ treasons, stratagems, and spoils” from all quarters 
of the globe. What was he like, this “8S. Bryan,” who enlightened the 
western counties with his news-sheet? If we may judge of him by 
his paper, he was a modest quiet little fellow, honest, outspoken, and 
plain of speech; and yet carrying an unconscious assumption of know- 
ledge in his manner. In size the paper is something less than a sheet 
of foolscap, and the title is ‘“‘ The Worcester Postman; containing The 
Heads of all the Remarkable Occurrences, both Foreign and Domes- 
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tick.” The succeeding proprietor enlarged the paper considerably, and 
printed a wonderful picture of Worcester at the head of it ; but the old 
journal has never ceased to be printed regularly every week, with an 
occasional change of day, as will be seen, from “8. Bryan’s” time. 

And what a time that was, shade of our ancient printer! The 
Press was just budding into a free and unfettered institution. About 
fifty years previously no printing-presses were allowed to be opened 
except in London, York, and at the Universities. The Chancellors and 
the Stationers’ Company had a monopoly of printing. There was a 
tight and tyrannical censorship ; and the literature of the period gives 
us a complete index to the morals of the restored Court. On this 
score the sensual writers of the day had nothing to fear, but those who 
dabbled in politics and religion came in for severe usage. The press 
laws were as fierce as those who put them in execution. L’Estrange 
was the Licenser of the Press, and the Old Bailey the court where 
offenders against the censorships were punished. The execution of a 
printer was a common occurrence. A few years later, when Charles 
and his Court were at Oxford (1665), the plague having driven them 
from London, The Oxford Gazette was published. It followed the Court 
back to town, and became 7'he London Gazette, which most people know 
in the present day as the Government medium of official announce- 
ments. In 1679 the Licensing Act expired, and a host of ephemeral 
newspapers appeared in town, but no man without the authority of 
the Crown could publish political news ; and towards the close of the 
reign of Charles II. the only newspaper allowed to be printed was 
The London Gazette. The coffee-houses were the only general media 
of news, and there the gossips assembled, thirsting for information. 
Printers were almost “improved off the face of the earth.” Pamph- 
lets came to London from Holland, and occasionally had birth at home; 
but they were mostly of an illegal character, and frequently immoral 
in the extreme. In the reign of James II. the Press was still effec- 
tually silenced, and Judge Jeffreys was in power to burn, brand, hang, 
draw, and quarter political offenders. 

With the Revolution of 1688 the Press looked up once more. The 
printers came forth from their hiding-places. New journals were 
started. The Post Office began to be of great service in circulating 
them. Then came the reign of Anne, when Literature held her head 
proudly, bore herself erect, and feared not. A Law of Copyright was 
passed, newspapers were stamped for the first time, and a duty fixed on 
advertisements. But even in Queen Anne’s reign the printer and the 
author had to pay severe penalties now and then for free criticism of 
the Legislature. Tutchin, the editor of The Observator, was sentenced 
to imprisonment for seven years, and to be whipped annually through 
all the towns of Dorsetshire. The immortal author of Robinson Crusoe 
was sentenced to the pillory for writing something obnoxious to the 
ministry of the period. In 1709 there appeared in London the first 
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daily paper, Zhe Daily Courant; and simultaneously 8. Bryan brought 
out The Worcester Postman, the early copies of which now lie before us. 
The writings of such men as Addison, Pope, Congreve, and Swift, culti- 
vated the public taste, and the literary appetite demanded something 
more than mere records of news; so the journals began to comment 
upon public affairs, and “leading articles” were introduced; but our 
friend 8S. Bryan was content to chronicle the “‘ Heads of Remarkable Oc- 
currences, both Foreign and Domestick,” and occasionally to requote, in 
carefully-worded paragraphs, some of the political opinions of the time; 
whilst Swift and Bolingbroke were thundering away in The Examiner, 
and Steele was working his way to “ place and power” in the House of 
Commons, from which he was ultimately expelled ignominiously, “ for 
malicious and scandalous libels,” and “ for insolent and injurious reflec- 
tions on the Queen herself.” 

The earliest copy of 8. Bryan’s paper which we possess is dated 
“From Friday January 26, to Friday February 2, 1711.” It is a 
single sheet, about the size of half a sheet of post paper. It contains 
some extracts ‘from Dyer’s Letter,” an address from Convocation to 
the Queen, with her Majesty’s reply, a few incidents of news by “ Thurs- 
day’s post, January 21,” and ten advertisements, a larger number than 
appears in any other paper contained in the whole volume, which goes 
up to July 26, 1717. Pasted within the covers of the old book are 
some curious placards and notices, relative to the change of proprietor- 
ship and the competition which arose in the days of Mr. Bryan’s 
successor. The first announcement, adorned with a curious engraving 
of “The West Prospect of Worcester,” is as follows : 


To the PUBLICK. 


MR. BRYAN having lately declin’d printing the Worcester Journal, it is now 
undertaken by H. BERROW, (who serv’d a regular Apprenticeship, in LONDON) 
and will be conducted in such Manner, and contain such a Variety of Miscella- 
neous Pieces, Sc. as shall render it, in all Respects, very useful and _entertaining. 

THIS Paper is publish’d (every Zhursday) several hours sooner than usual; and 
all proper (tho’ eapensive) Means are taken to extend its Circulation, in order that 
the Intention of advertising therein may be the better answer'd :—Upon these Con- 
siderations, it is hop’d, the Publick will favour the Undertaking with Encourage- 
ment; whilst, to oblige them to the Utmost it shall be the constant endeavour of 

Their Humble Servant H, BERROW. 


Note, Having purchas'd all Mr. BRYAN’S Materials, I carry on the Printing Busi- 
ness in all its Branches, at my Office in Goose Lane, near the Cross, WORCESTER. 


Mr. Bryan retired full of years and honours. He never appears to 
have been in trouble or difficulty with regard to his paper. The only 
important changes which he seems to have made during his proprietor- 
ship was to increase the size of it, and alter its title from Zhe Wor- 
cester Postman to The Weekly Worcester Journal. Until he changed the 
title of his newspaper, the imprint was simply, “ Printed by S. Bryan,” 
and the date of publication; with the change of title he added his 
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Christian name, and said “ Printed by Stephen Bryan.” Mr. H. Berrow, 
however, had “serv’d an apprenticeship in London,” and had more 
energetic notions of business than his predecessor. During the early 
years of his editorship he appears to have had an opponent ; and the 
way in which he dealt with his adversary affords the most curious inci- 
dent in newspaper competition which can be met with. Mr. H. Berrow 
encounters his rival with the following unique announcement, pub- 
lished in the form of a handbill : 


Every THURSDAY will continue to be Publish’d, 
Berrow's Worcester Journal 
(Printed at lis OFFICE, in Goose-Lane, near the Cross). 


To the Publick. 


i grateful Return for the kind encouragement the said JOURNAL has met with, 

for near FIFTY years, no Pains nor Expence will be spar’d in order to render it 
still MORE useful and entertaining, and, in all Respects, satisfactory to the Publick 
in general, by observing that Jmpartiality, Decency &c. which are consistent with 
the Nature and Design of a NEWS-PAPER. 

The said JOURNAL contains (besides other very early Intelligence, and useful 
Miscellaneous Pieces) a general Collection from the Daily and Evening Papers, and 
the Gazette of London. .... And, as the Sale of the said Journal has of late much 
increas’d, and its Circulation greatly extended, the Purpose of Advertising in it 
must of Course be sufficiently answer’d, being distributed, in great Numbers, and 
with the utmost Dispatch, through Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, Staf- 
Sordshire, Part of Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and the adjoining 
Counties, .... It may likewise be necessary to observe, That a News-Paper 
Publish’d in Worcester on a Wednesday cannot contain the News from those Papers 
which are publish’d in ivndon on a Tuesday Night and which arrive in Worcester 
on a Thursday Morning; whereas My Journal, being publish’d on a Thursday, 
always contains the News of those London Papers; and therefore the Publick, ’tis 
presum’d, will readily dispense with waiting one Day only in Consideration of so 
material a Difference. 

¢@ The Occasion of this Advertisement is, from the Publication of a Wens- 
Paper (on a Wednesday) by a Person who has not the least Right to Exercise the 
Art of PRINTING, he having serv’d no Apprenticeship at all thereto, nor hath 
otherwise had an Opportunity of acquainting himself with the Nature thereof: If, 
therefore, the Publick should look upon this Opposition as very ungenerous and 
unwarrantable, I make no doubt they will discountenance it, and continue their 
encouragement to me, as my unquestionable Right to the Printing Business is 
deriv’d from a regular Servitude in London and my Sole Property in the Worcester 
Journal from a Purchase made by my Predecessor, the late Mr. Bryan. 

I have now only to beg Leave to assure the Publick again, That Iam duly 
mindful of the Favours I have hitherto experiene’d, and how to merit a Continu- 
ance shall be the study of their already much-oblig’d humble Servant, 

H. BERROW, 


N.B. To prevent Mistake all Advertisements, or Articles of News, intended for 
my Journal, are desir’d to be directed for H. Berrow, Printer, in Goose- Lane. 


This remarkable announcement was published about the year 1758, 
when Stephen Bryan had rested from his labours entirely, and left the 
Press verging into that glorious career which it has since run. Mr. 
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Berrow’s apprenticeship in London, and his appeal to the publick 
against an opponent who had no right to exercise the art of printing, 
seems to have had its desired effect. From the circular-like placard 
which is appended to the one just quoted, Mr. Berrow’s opponent, it 
would seem, was simply acting as a news agent, from-which position he 
retired with a very humble apology. Mr. Tymbs has written upon it, 
“ Gamidge’s Recantation.” We regret that a portion ofthe first two 
lines is torn off ; but we give the “recantation” as it stands, leaving 
the reader to fill in the blank. 
Worcester, August 18, 1762. 


naturally due froma ° . Publick, call upon 
me to apologise for my late conduct in sapporting the COVENTRY JOURNAL. 
As my only Motive to disperse that Paper was to oblige the City of Worcester, in 
particular, and the County in general, with the Earliest Intelligence, free from the 
least Malevolence to Mr. Berrow; so, that Point being gained, it is with great 
Satisfaction that I take the first Opportunity to desist; and to assure the Publick, 
that I chearfully decline all Connections that can possibly be prejudicial to my 
Fellow Citizen. SAMUEL GAMIDGE. 





What a contrast all this is to the present day! There was some- 
thing particularly unique in calling upon the public to discountenance 
the opposition of Gamidge; but that the latter should give way to 
the onslaught, and apologise for his conduct, indicates a state of 
commercial apathy which is no less remarkable than it is surprising. 
Looked at in another point of view, we should be inclined to credit the 
people of the provincial city with great good feeling one towards the 
other. One man did not interfere with another’s business in those 
days. There were no miscellaneous marts, where you could purchase 
everything from a pin to a chest of drawers, from a bottle of perfume 
to a Turkey carpet. A young man served his apprenticeship regularly 
to one trade, laboured away for seven years, then, if he were clever and 
intelligent, obtained a situation of trust as foreman, and finally, like 
Dick Whittington, married his master’s daughter, or set up in business 
for himself. He would be content to plod on and make a moderate for- 
tune by the time he was sixty, and then, in the manner of Mr. Bryan, 
would “decline” from business, and give way to younger people. An 
old establishment had a sort of monopoly, and “ opposition shops” were 
scouted with contempt. “ Protection” was the order of the day every- 
where ; and yet the times were gradually moving into the present fast, 
go-ahead, oppose-everybody days of freedom, when men look to 
“make or mar” themselves by the time they are five-and-thirty, and 
Gamidges start up and thrive in every town and city. 

The advance made by the Press since the time of Stephen Bryan 
and the Daily Courant is one of the most remarkable features of our 
great progressive march. The little composing-room of the printer, 
lighted with oil, has become a great factory blazing with gas; the 
quiet old Caxtonian-like press-room throbs with steam machinery ; the 
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editor’s room has grown into a bustling bureau, around which have 
sprung up reporting and financial offices. The modest ledgers have 
multiplied into huge volumes; the little foolscap sheet of news has 
grown into a ponderous breadth of foreign, general, and local history, 
and is printed at the rate of thousands an hour. 

It is almost impossible for one brought up in the present stirring 
period of newspaper competition to comprehend the character of those 
early days when such a notice as the following was put forth in earnest 
by Mr. Bryan’s successor only one hundred years ago. 


Worcester, Aug. 25, 1763. 

A General Peace being now re-established, and therefore none of the news- 
papers can possibly afford matter of so interesting a Nature as to require any extra- 
ordinary Speed in the Publication of it, we humbly presume the Publick will not 
be dissatisfied at our having, for the present, declined sending for our Intelligence 
by Express, which has hitherto been attended by too great Expence and Incon- 
venience to be continued, especially, as a very material Declension in the Sale of 
News-Papers in general, is always the Consequence of a Termination of War. 
This Paper, therefore, for the future, will not be published till Noon, as we shall 
wait the Arrival of the Post from London on the Thursday morning in order to 
insert the most Material Articles of Intelligence brought by that Day’s Mail. 





Stephen Bryan commenced his work just about the time when poor 
old Pepys laid down his pen. The death of Prince George of Den- 
mark, the husband of Queen Anne; the completion of the union of 
Scotland and England; frequent victories over the French, and the 
suing of the latter for peace; the suppression of the Scottish Privy 
Council ; the attempted landing of the Pretender frustrated by Admiral 
Byng; Parliament imploring the Queen to marry ; Jacobite intrigues 
in and out of Court; the party leaderships of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Mrs. Masham; serious conflicts abroad ;—these were cur- 
rent topics of conversation when Mr. Bryan printed his first sheets, 
“ containing the Heads ofall Remarkable Occurrences both Foreign and 
Domestick.” Every branch of literature was in a state of what may be 
called active revival. The names of Locke, Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Mead, 
Congreve, Addison, Swift, Prior, Pope, Rowe, Gay, crop-up in the 
history of the period, and side by side with this intellectual activity 
there arose a fierce uncontrollable spirit of speculation, of stock-jobbing, 
of gambling, which remains with us still. The period of Mr. Bryan’s 
publication is one of great interest ; and at some other time we shall 
probably extract such curiosities of “ foreign and domestick” incident as 
may be considered striking and entertaining, illustrative of the manners 
and customs of the age, and curious as newspaper chronicles in the 
early days of the Press. 








THE PRUDE 


A Warning to Poung Zadies in general, and Engaged Ones in particular 









BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 







A BETTER title than “The Prude” for this little anecdote might per- 
haps be, “ Ladies, Beware!” for it contains a most awful warning to 
the girls of every period. But I have some few and scattered pre- 
judices left—old and silly ones, I daresay—touching honesty in literary 
matters; and “ Ladies, Beware!” happens to be the title of a very 
amusing farce, first produced in London at the Princess’s, and recently 
revived at the Olympic. I am quite certain on this point, because I 
knew the French gentleman who wrote the original vaudeville, and the 
English gentleman who translated it from the French in a back-room 
of the Royal Princess’s Theatre as aforesaid, and because I made a fair 
copy of the piece myself, and transcribed all the parts for the actors 
and actresses who were to perform in it, in the selfsame back-room in 
Castle-street-east, Oxford-street, two-and-twenty years ago. 

“Ladies, Beware!” is laden with a most pregnant moral. It hinges 
on the escapade of a young married lady, who, having jumped out of a 
first-floor window in order to annoy her husband, after some trifling 
matrimonial dispute, is ultimately fain—after the well-known example 
of the gentleman in the nursery rhyme, who, deeming himself ‘so 
wondrous wise,” jumped into a quickset hedge and scratched out both 
his eyes, and then, to regain possession of those organs of vision, jumped 
back again—to return to her happy home by the way she had come : 
to wit, the window. ‘The moral I shall strive to point will be as 
weighty; only it is my duty to warn you, in the outset, that the story 
of “The Prude” does not end happily; whereas the curtain falls on 
** Ladies, Beware!” with one-half the dramatis persone embracing the 
other half: thus offering pleasant prospects of their living happy ever 
afterwards. 

So I take “The Prude” for my title; but not, I confess, without 
some inward misgivings as to its fitness. What, after all, is a Prude? 
The Empress Maria Theresa, if we are to trust Cagliostro’s Memoirs, 
was a bégueule; but the singular police regulations she framed to compel 
her subjects to be virtuous seem to have resulted in making Vienna what 
it is now,—the most dissolute capital in Europe. You very seldom see 
a good prude in a play or in a novel: the author generally imagines 
that he has portrayed prudery when he has drawn some outrageous 
caricature of a fastidious old maid; but, as I understand this peculiar 
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type of femininity, it is possible to be a prude and pretty, to be a prude 
and in love, to be a prude and married. Alexander Dumas, in his 
Régne de Louis Quatorze, tells a story of a Madame de Bautru who was 
such a prude, young, handsome, and a matron. 

Are there any prudes in England at this epoch? I doubt, I gravely 
doubt it much. The decline of prudery in this country dates from 
the day when ladies allowed men to smoke in their presence, to talk 
slang and stable (they are sometimes slangy and stably in conversation 
themselves), and to admit the existence of such creatures as “ pretty 
horsebreakers.” Your prude of the old school would never have 
dreamed of permitting men to do anything of this kind. Cheap news- 
papers, the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, the frequency 
of foreign travel, with the confessions of one’s brothers of Sunday- 
evening visits to Mabille and the Porte St. Martin during the vogue 
of such décolleté pieces as La Biche au Bois, may all have had something 
to do with the decline of that virtuous squeamishness which once led 
English ladies to avert their eyes from the statues in the sculpture- 
gallery of the British Museum, to banish casts of Danneker’s Ariadne 
and Kiss’s Amazon from their drawing-rooms, and to speak of the capi- 
tal of Holland as “‘ Amster-ahem !” It has become a very free-and-easy 
country indeed, this England. Schneiderism in high places. Cartes-de- 
visite of “ Skittles,” and Mabel Gray in the cancan, elbowing Father 
Ignatius and the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon in the fancy stationers’, and the 
habits and humours of Anonyma and Abomina openly discussed at gen- 
teel dinner-tables: O, “ shocking !” as the French journalists exclaim 
whenever they strive to give a notion of English ideas of decorum. 

But has moral fastidiousness taken refuge in the United States? 
Is America, at least, still the chosen home of prudes and prudery? We 
all remember the droll stories current about twenty years since as to 
the exquisite sensitiveness, on certain topics, of the American ladies. 
How one refused to walk through a potato-field because the potatoes 
had “ eyes ;’ how another caused the legs of her pianoforte to be 
swathed in frilled trousers; how the bird sacred to Aisculapius was 
delicately termed a “ rooster,” and the coxswain of a boat a “ rooster- 
swain,” and the legs of humanity the “limbs,” and the breast of a tur- 
key the “bosom.” Many of these nasty niceties came out of Boston, the 
paradise of whimsical conceits; many more were the invention of the 
wags of American journalism. But every young American lady now- 
adays, whose papa has the means, goes to Europe. She sees the Venus 
de’ Medicis and the Apollo Belvedere, and her ideas of sculpture differ 
very widely from those of the precise lady who invited Mrs. Trollope 
to enter the museum of statuary at Philadelphia “while the gentlemen 
were not looking.” Nay, the modern Yankee girl is often herself a 
sculptress, and, éesfe Miss Hatty Hosmer, a most admirable one. She 
has learnt “a thing or two” these late years, this formerly shrinking 
and trembling young Columbia. She has seen Schneider; she has read 
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Madame Bovary. She calls things by their names. She is “ posted 
up,” as her male relatives would say. 

Thirty years, however, is a long period. In America it is a whole 
age. Thirty years ago there were real prudes in America, and perhaps 
one of the most straitlaced of the severe sisterhood ever known in an- 
cient or modern times was Miss Cornelia Perfitt, of Canal-street, New 
York. 

Canal-street is now a locality as entirely given up to retail com- 
merce—haberdashery at the top, shipchandlery at the bottom—as our 
Holborn ; but-in 1838 many substantial merchants and bankers, whose 
families were not too proud to occupy the upper floors as their resi- 
dence, had their offices there. Among the last-named class there were 
few firms more substantial, or enjoying higher a repute, than that of 
Perfitt, Parfitt, and Peake. 

Parfitt, a wealthy bachelor, boarded at the Astor House; Peake, a 
little man with a large family—it was fashionable to have large families 
in those days—had a beautiful villa at Staten Island. It was old 
General Perfitt who kept house above the offices in Canal-street. He 
had been for many years a widower, and Cornelia was his only child. 
The comparative isolation in which the young lady had been reared 
had perhaps something to do with the astounding amount of prudery 
which at the age of sixteen her character began to exhibit. She had 
never been sent to school, else the common school-life of America, 
where boys and girls (without the slightest harm accruing to either 
sex) are often educated together, might have somewhat mollified the 
sternness of her views on propriety. An ancient, angular, and acidu- 
lated aunt from the State of Vermont had carefully tutored her in 
all that, thirty years since, it was considered proper for an American 
maiden to learn. Thus she knew by heart the General Catechism of 
the Presbyterian Church, which, as regards lengthiness, is, as com- 
pared with the Catechism of the Church of England, as the bill at three 
months you have just accepted is to the lawyer's bill of costs you will 
find tacked to the bill if you don’t take it up when due. She was also 
sedulously instructed in ancient history, in so much of modern history 
as related to the tyranny of George the Third, the surrender of the 
British at Saratoga, their discomfiture at Bunker’s-hill, their defeat at 
New Orleans, their vandalism at Washington, and their humiliation 
when compelled to acknowledge the independence of the United States 
and the immortality of General Washington. She was likewise taught 
geography and the use of the globes; but it is to be feared that Cor- 
nelia didn’t know the name of the capital of Moldavia, and would have 
been puzzled to tell where Lorraine or the Palatinate or the Frioul 
was situated. General Perfitt, her- papa, having insisted that some 
modern accomplishments should supplement his daughter’s theological 
and historical studies, Miss Lucretia Tittytitt, the aunt from Vermont 
aforesaid, had reluctantly engaged the services of a French emigrant 
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who taught French and dancing, and a German who taught drawing. 
As the ostensible Gaul really hailed from Strasburg in Alsace, pro- 
nounced plaisir “ blaisir,’ and bonté “ ponté,’ and had about as 
much notion of dancing as a hippopotamus, and as the Teuton’s gra- 
phic skill was of the nature of that internal consciousness out of 
which his celebrated compatriot evolved the camel, Miss Perfitt did 
not precisely become a Mademoiselle de Sévigné or a Rosa Bonheur 
under the tuition of these instructors from Europe; nor were the music- 
lessons given her by one Mrs. Tabitha Spinnychords quite of the 
school of Thalberg or Kalkbrenner. Miss Spinnychords, indeed, was 
retained as music-mistress to Cornelia, not so much because she knew 
anything about music as because she was a person of the most exalted 
moral propriety, and had had a grand-uncle by the mother’s side who 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

It was in this manner, then, that the young ideas of Cornelia Per- 
fitt were taught to shoot. A young American damsel of the existing 
era would have regarded the sum of her acquirements, I am afraid, 
with the profoundest contempt. ‘Abating theology, she knew nothing 
of the “ologies.” The “ fairy-tales of science” had been prohibited 
to her as unscriptural, as those of the nursery had been forbidden as 
vain and frivolous. She knew no more of Siluria or the old Red Sand- 
stone than she did of Bluebeard or Jack the Giant-killer. She had 
a vague impression that natural philosophy was somehow connected 
with Deism, and that when the Enemy of Mankind had nothing to do 
—which very rarely happened—he employed his leisure in writing 
three-volume novels, or in going to the play. The literature of fiction 
and the entertainments of the theatre she had been taught from her 
earliest youth to regard as the acme of abominable wickedness. Some 
things, however, she did know which modern young ladies are not very 
conversant with. She wrote a capital hand, and could keep a house- 
hold expense-book with the utmost accuracy. She could make excel- 
lent apple-jack, strawberry short-cakes, and cranberry tarts. She was 
versed in all the mysteries of the preparation of preserved quinces and 
brandy-peaches. As to her manners, they were, from her Aunt Lu- 
cretia’s point of view, perfect ; and that perfection had been attained 
by constant counsel, by incessant warnings and reprimands of the order 
known as “nagging,” and by the occasional application of a hickory 
switch. Miss Cornelia Perfitt would no more have dreamt, when seated, 
of touching the back of her chair with her shoulder-blades than of fly- 
ing. To sit bolt-upright was one of the chief articles in the Tittytitt 
code. When Miss Perfitt’s hands were not holding a book, or a pen, 
or a needle, they were demurely folded before her. When you looked 
at her, she immediately cast down her eyes. If you said it was a fine 
day, she blushed; if you mentioned that Miss Sukey was about to be 
married, she averted her head; if you ventured to repeat a droll anec- 
dote in her presence, she either subsided into an icy silence, or left the 
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room: and you were never asked again to dine in Canal-street. Her 
papa the General, and her aunt from Vermont, watched with infinite 
joy and contentment this agreeable development of the young lady’s 
mind and manners. 

*She’ll be another Mehetabel Wesley,” the exemplary Miss Tittytitt 
used in grim exultation to predict. 

‘‘She’s fit to be married to the President of the National Bank,” 
cried in response the General. 

** Lawful sakes, brother!’’ Miss Lucretia would observe, “ the man’s 
married already, and has half-a-dozen children.” 

There were other banks, however, with presidents who at least had 
sons who might prove eligible bridegrooms for the peerless damsel of 
Canal-street. I may just whisper to you that she was an heiress, and 
exceedingly beautiful—a tall, slim blonde, with blue eyes and a pro- 
fusion of auburn hair. Many swains, and wealthy swains too, had 
come sighing to Canal-street ; but they had been invariably sent away 
again, quite as much at the instigation of Cornelia herself as for any 
disfavour in which they were held by the General or by Miss Tittytitt. 
There was always something the matter with their morals or their 
manners—judged from the Perfitt-Tittytitt standard. One was ve- 
hemently suspected of smoking, and to another had been directly 
brought home the guilt of chewing. The ideas of a third on the sub- 
ject of the ages of the Patriarchs were not deemed orthodox; and a 
fourth owed his dismissal to the avowal he was incautious enough to 
make that ‘ Jonah never swallowed that whale.” ‘“Irreverence aggra- 
vated by ignorance,” muttered Miss Tittytitt as she nodded the offender 
to the door. Young men generally broke down in Canal-street after 
the third or fourth visit. Then middle-aged swains tried the heiress, 
but with no greater success than their more youthful competitors. Old 
men—wealthy widowers, affluent bachelors of irreproachable morals— 
made desperate attempts to storm Cornelia’s heart, but in vain. There 
is no knowing how long that fair citadel might have held out, but that, 
as Fate would have it—and Fate will beat even the Tittytitt code 
in the long-run—the girl managed to fall over head and ears in love 
with Sam Bewley. 

And the strangest part of the affair was, that neither the morals 
nor the manners of Mr. Samuel Bewley would bear close inspection. I 
am afraid, in fact, that they would not bear any inspection at all. Sad 
stories were brought to Miss Tittytitt’s ears, and by her communicated 
to her niece, of the restless, and indeed the rakish, life led by Sam 
Bewley. The disappointed suitors, it need scarcely be hinted, were 
in most cases the informants as to Mr. Bewley’s misdeeds. Nor, it 
is to be feared, were the calumnies uttered respecting him devoid of 
some foundation in fact. Sam was a very sad dog indeed. He smoked 
many more cigars than were good for him. He drank champagne; and 
to drink champage in the States thirty years since was at once to earn 
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the evil repute of a Lovelace or a Lauzun. He gave oyster-suppers ; 
he kept a trotting-wagon; it was notorious that he was addicted to 
faro, Van John, and unlimited loo; and it was currently reported that 
he was continually behind the scenes of the Park Theatre, and was on 
much too familiar terms with the pretty actresses there. The only 
pleas in extenuation which Sam could advance were to the effect that 
he was scarcely twenty-two, that he was very handsome, and that his 
father, the Hon. Samuel Bewley, member of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Congress, and ironmaster of Pittsburg, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, was worth seven hundred thousand dollars. 

‘Well, he’ll sow his wild-oats,” the General observed indulgently. 
“ Barring a bit of wildness, he’s just the man for my Corney.” 

“Tf he could be weaned from the paths of profligacy and vice, and 
led into those of virtue and decorum,” added Miss Tittytitt, “less eli- 
gible partners might perhaps be found for our beloved Cornelia. He 
would be just the husband for her.” 

““]T will reform him,” said the beauteous Cornelia. She did not 
say that Sam Bewley was just the husband for her, but she may have 
thought so. Young ladies think a great many things to which they 
discreetly refrain from giving articulate utterance. 

It chanced that about this time some famous English comedian 
was announced to appear in a starring engagement at the Park Theatre. 
It may have been Buckstone, it may have been the Keeleys ; but at 
all events the new arrival was a celebrity and a late importation from 
Europe, and it became the fashion to witness his performance. The 
Perfitt family, as a rule, set their faces against the stage; but in this. 
case (the comedian being a person of the strictest moral character, and 
all New York flocking to the Park to see him) Miss Lucretia Tittytitt 
consented for once in a way to waive her prejudices against the pro- 
fane and immoral exhibitions known as stage-plays, and the General 
paid a round sum in dollars for a private box at the Park. The per- 
formance of the celebrated comedian was to be followed by a ballet ; but 
it was unanimously agreed in the Canal-street council that the box should 
be vacated immediately after the European celebrity had concluded, 
and that the morals of Cordelia should not be contaminated by witness- 
ing the unseemly gyrations of shameless dancing-girls in abbreviated 
skirts and pink hose. The night of performance arrived, and Miss 
Perfitt and her aunt from Vermont, sitting bolt-upright as usual, were 
visible in the front of the box. The General occupied a back seat and 
went to sleep quite comfortably. Mr. Sam Bewley was to join the party 
in the course of the evening; but he had pleaded a business engage- 
ment, which, as he said, would detain him until half-past eight o’clock. 

The performance duly commenced at seven; and by nine o’clock 
the piece, in which the celebrated comedian convulsed as usual his 
audience, had terminated. But Mr. Samuel Bewley had failed, much. 
to the indignation of Miss Tittytitt, and more to the disappointment 
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of Cornelia, to make his appearance. They waited in the box for some 
minutes after the comedy was over, hoping that the truant would ar- 
rive; but as the overture to the ballet had begun and no Sam Bewley 
was in sight, Miss Lucretia was fain to wake up the General and insist 
on their departure. Otherwise, in their own despite, they might have 
been compelled to gaze upon the lost creatures and their legs. 

Suddenly the music in the orchestra ceased, and after a brief in- 
terval began again in a livelier strain. The curtain had risen, and the 
ballet was visible. Involuntarily (of course) the two ladies, who had 
been occupied at the back of the box in the process of shawling and 
bonneting, turned their heads towards the stage. Miss Lucretia Titty- 
titt shuddered, and Cornelia uttered a scream. At the same time Gene- 
ral Perfitt was heard to make the profane exclamation of “Zounds!” 
and simultaneously a mighty roar of laughter, mingled with hisses and 
catcalls, arose from the boxes, pit, and gallery of the Park Theatre. 

Scream, shudder, profane exclamation, roar of laughter, hisses, and 
catcalls, were all due to one and the selfsame cause. This is what was 
manifest to the horrified eyes of Cornelia and her aunt, and to about 
two thousand pairs of eyes besides; this is what was plainly, shame- 
lessly, apparent on the stage of the Park Theatre: about twenty of the 
depraved creatures with legs were grouped on the stage in various im- 
moral attitudes, forming the opening tableau of the ballet, and in their 
midst, in plain clothes, was Mr. Samuel Bewley! The wretched young 
man had evidently been flirting behind the scenes with the pernicious 
sirens of the ballet. He had disregarded commands to “clear ;” he 
had not heard the prompter’s whistle; the green-baize veil had been 
drawn up; and Samuel Bewley stood confessed to the world in general, 
and his affianced bride in particular, as a frequenter of the couwlisses, as 
a desperate and abandoned profligate. 

The next morning the dissolute Sam received a note written in 
Cornelia’s symmetrical but uncompromising up-and-down hand. It 
was to this effect : 

“After the dreadful, the shocking, the awful exhibition of last 
night, it is impossible that I could permit you to continue your visits 
to Canal-street. My family are furious; still, grieved and harrowed to 
the heart as I am by the glaring exhibition of your profligacy, I can- 
not bring myself, as perhaps I should do, to dismiss you irrevoeably. 
But sincere and permanent repentance must be evinced before I can 
pardon you. Withdraw then, unhappy and misguided youth, from my 
presence for a season. Go to Europe, Samuel. Travel, observe, reflect, 
meditate. Study the masterpieces of ancient and modern art; wander 
among the ruins of the Mighty Past. Converse with wise and learned 
and virtuous men; and in two years, if amendment be possible, you 
will be another and a better man. Then you may return; and if you 


merit it, you may still find an affectionate welcome from 
CORNELIA.” 
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Sam Bewley, having sought and obtained his father’s consent, pro- 
ceeded, per Great Western steamship, to Europe, and abode there two 
whole years. Cornelia had forbidden him to correspond with her; but 
from time to time she heard from friends that Sam was in Italy, in 
Greece, in Spain, in Germany, or in France. She was sitting one even- 
ing, at the expiration of the time mentioned, in her drawing-room in 
Canal-street, when her mulatto maid entered, and her heart leapt up at 
the announcement that Mr. Samuel Bewley was in the adjacent apart- 
ment, and craved audience of her. 

With trembling hands she took a lamp and entered the front 
drawing-room, and there was Sam Bewley, still very handsome, still 
very young, still very well-dressed, but very sunburnt, and, if truth 
must be told, somewhat excited by champagne, or some other vinous 
or spirituous stimulant. 

“I’ve come back, miss,” quoth Mr. Samuel Bewley in a thick voice. 
“Tt’s me, mum. I’ve followed your advice; I’ve studied the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art; I’ve wandered among the ruins of 
the Mighty Past; I’ve conversed with wise and learned and virtuous 
men ; I’ve been away two years, and I’ve seen the world, and I don’t 
care that for you!” 

And Mr. Samuel Bewley snapped his wicked fingers. Cornelia 
screamed and fainted. 

Ladies, especially Prudes, beware! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC, 


Book the Tenth. 
HARBOUR, AFTER MANY SHIPWRECKS. 
Cuarter VIII. Lost sient or. 


A YEAR and a half had passed since the disappearance of Philip 
Sheldon from the circle in which he had been considered a person of 
some importance. The repudiation of those bills by which he had 
sustained his exhausted credit, or rather the discovery that the com- 
panies upon which the bills pretended to be drawn were of all shadows 
the most shadowy, had brought consternation upon many, and ruin 
upon some. Bitter and unmeasured were the terms in which City men 
spoke of that Phil Sheldon with whom they had eaten the sacred bait 
and quaffed the social moselle in the taverns of Greenwich and Black- 
wall. 

There is a saying current on the Stock Exchange to the effect that 
the man who fails, and disappears from among his fellows behind a cur- 
tain of commercial cloud, is sure to return sooner or later to his old 
circle, with a moustache and a brougham. For Philip Sheldon there 
was, however, no coming back. The moustache and the brougham of 
the chastened and penitent defaulter were not for him. By his deli- 
berate and notorious dishonour he had shut the door against the 
possibility of return. 

It may be supposed that the defaulter knew this, for he did not 
come back ; and since he had no lack of moral courage, he would scarcely 
have refrained from showing himself once more in his old haunts, if it 
had been possible for him to face the difficulties of his position. 

Time passed, and there came no tidings of the missing man, though 
a detective was despatched to America in search of him by one venge- 
ful sufferer among the many victims of the fictitious bills-of-exchange. 
It was supposed that he .aust inevitably go to America, and thither 
went his pursuer, but with no result except the expenditure of money 
and the further exasperation of the vengeful sufferer. 

“ What will you do with him, if you get him ?” asked a philosophical 
friend of the sufferer. ‘‘ He has nothing to surrender. Zabulon had a 
bill-of-sale on his furniture.” 

“ Furniture!” cried the infuriated victim; ‘*‘ I don’t want his furni- 
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ture. I want his flesh and bones. I want to shut him up in Dart- 
moor Prison, or to get him twenty years’ hard labour at Portland 
Island.” 

“That sort of man would get a ticket-of-leave in less than twelve 
months,” replied the philosophic friend. ‘I’m afraid you are only 
throwing good money after bad.” 

The event proved this gentleman but too able a seer. In the 
monster city of New York Philip Sheldon had disappeared like a single 
drop of water flung upon the Atlantic Ocean. There was no trace 
of him: too intangible for the grasp of international law,.he melted 
into the mass of humanity, only one struggler the more in the great 
army perpetually fighting life’s desperate battle. 

From among all those who had known him this man had utterly 
vanished, and not one sigh ofregret followed him in his unknown wan- 
derings—not one creature amongst all those who had taken his hand 
and given him friendly greeting thought of him kindly, or cared to 
know whither he went or how he prospered. He had not left in the 
house that had sheltered him for years so much as a dog to whine 
at his door or listen for his returning footstep. 

This fact, if he had known it or considered it, would have troubled 
him very little. He had played his game for a certain stake, and had 
lost it. This he felt, and cursed his own too cautious play as the cause 
of his defeat. That there were higher stakes for which he might have 
played an easier game was a fact that never occurred to him. In his 
philosophy there was indeed nothing higher given to the hopes of man 
than worldly success, and a dull, cold, prosperous life spent among 
prosperous acquaintance. 

He was gone, and those who remembered him most keenly—Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst, Diana Paget, Ann Woolper—remembered him with a 
shudder. The old Yorkshirewoman thought of him sometimes as she 
bent over the little muslin-bedecked cradle where the hope of the 
Hawkehursts slumbered, and looked round fearfully in the gloaming, 
half expecting to see his dreaded face glower upon her, dark and threat- 
ening, from between the curtains of the window. 

It was a belief of all ancient races, nay indeed, a belief still cur- 
rent amongst modern nations, that it is not given to man to behold the 
beings of another world and live. The Arab who meets a phantom 
in the desert goes home to his tent to die. He knows that the hand 
of doom is upon him. He has seen that upon which, for mortal eyes, it 
is fatal to look. And it is thus in some measure with those who are 
admitted within the dark precincts of murder’s dread sanctuary. Not 
swiftly does the curtain fall which has once been lifted from the hidden 
horrors of that ghastly temple. The revelations ofan utterly wicked 
soul leave a lasting impress upon the mind which unwillingly becomes 
recipient of those awful secrets. 

The circumstances of Tom Halliday’s death and of Charlotte’s ill- 
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ness were not to be forgotten by Ann Woolper. The shadow of that 
dark cruel face, which had lain upon her bosom forty years before, 
haunted many a peaceful hour of her quiet old age. Her ignorance, 
and that faint tinge of superstition which generally accompanies ignor- 
ance, exaggerated the terror of those dark memories. The thought that 
Philip Sheldon still lived, still had the power to plot and plan evil 
against the innocent, was an ever-present source of terror to her. She 
could not understand that such an element could exist among the forces 
of evil without fatal result to someone. It seemed to her as if a devil 
were at large, and there could be neither peace nor security until the 
evil spirit was exorcised, the baneful presence laid in nethermost depths 
of unfathomable sea. 

These feelings and these fears would scarcely have arisen in the old 
woman’s breast, had she alone been subject to the possible plottings 
of that evil nature. For herself she had little fear. Her span of life 
was nearly ended; very few were the sands that had yet to run; and, 
for her own sake, she would have cared little if some rough hand had 
spilt them untimely. But a new interest in life had been given to Mrs. 
Woolper just as life drew near its close. That peerless child, the son 
and heir of the Hawkehursts, had been intrusted to the old woman’s 
care; and this infant she loved with an affection much more intense 
than that which had once made Philip Sheldon so dear to her. 

It was by the cradle of this much-treasured child that Ann Woolper 
nursed her fear of her old master. She knew that he had been counter- 
plotted and beaten ignominiously in that deadly game which he had 
played so boldly. And she asked herself whether he was the man to 
submit to such utter defeat without any-effort to revenge himself upon 
those who had helped to compass his failure. 

On that night when Charlotte Halliday had lain between life and 
death, suffering on the one hand from the effects of a prolonged and 
gradual course of poison, on the other from the violent measures taken 
to eliminate that poisonous element from her system,—on that night 
when the precious life yet trembled in the balance, Ann Woolper had 
seen murderous looks in the face of the man whom she dared boldly 
to defy, and who knew in that hour that his ghastly plot was dis- 
covered. Even now, secure in a haven of safety, she could not forget 
that baneful look in Philip Sheldon’s eyes. She could not find perfect 
rest while she knew not where that man might be, or what mischief he 
might be plotting against those she loved. 

Her fears showed themselves in many ways. When she read of 
dark and vengeful deeds in her newspaper, she thought of her old 
master, and how, in such or such an act, his fatal hand might reveal 
itself. He might lie in wait for Valentine some night on the dark road 
between Charlottenburg and the distant railway-station. She could 
fancy the young wife’s agony of terror as the night wore on, and her 
husband did not return; the unspeakable horror that would come over 
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all that happy household when the news came that its young master 
had been found on the lonely road slain by some unknown hand. Open 
utterance to her fears she was too wise to give; but she warned Mr, 
Hawkehurst ofthe dangers on that dark road, and besought him to arm 
himself with a trusty bludgeon wherewith to meet and vanquish any 
chance assailant. Valentine laughed at her anxious warning ; but when 
Charlotte took up the cry, he was fain to content her by the purchase of 
a sturdy stick, which he swung cheerily to and fro as he walked home- 
wards in the gloaming, planning a chapter in his new book, and com- 
posing powerful and eloquent sentences which eluded his mental grasp 
when he tried to reduce his evening reverie to pen-and-ink. 

‘When the air blows fresh across the common, and the distant 
lights twinkle, and the bright stars peep out in the pale-yellow sky, 
my language flows as it never does when I sit at my desk, Lotta,” he 
said to his wife. ‘I feel myself a Swift or a Junius out there; equal 
to the tackling of any social question that ever arose upon this earth, 
from the Wood halfpence to the policy of American taxation, and 
triennial elections. At home I am only Valentine Hawkehurst, with 
an ever-present consciousness that so many pages of copy are required 
from me within a given time, and that my son-and-heir is cutting his 
teeth, and making more fuss about it than J ever made about my teeth ; 
and that the man about the water-rate is waiting to see me, please, and 
is desperately anxious about making-up his books; and that I have the 
dearest wife in Christendom, who opens my door, and puts her pretty 
head into my room once in half an hour to see how I am getting on, or 
to ask whether I want any more coals, or to borrow my ink to make-up 
her washing-book.” 

“You mean, sir, that I prevent your becoming a Junius?” cried 
Charlotte with an enchanting moue. 

“Yes, dear. I begin to understand why Swift kept his poor ill- 
used wife at a respectful distance. She would have made him too happy, 
if he had allowed her to be on the premises. She would have given the 
cruel indignation no chance of lacerating his heart; and such writing 
as Swift’s is only produced by a man whose heart is so lacerated. 
No, my darling, I shall never be a Swift or a Junius while your pretty 
head is thrust into my room once or twice an hour; but I may hope 
to be something better, if bright eyes can inspire bright thoughts, and 
innocent smiles give birth to pleasant fancies.” 

, Upon this there was the usual little demonstration of affection 
between this young couple; and Charlotte praised her husband as the 
most brilliant and admirable of men; after which pleasing flattery she 
favoured him with a little interesting information about the baby’s last 
tooth, and the contumacious behaviour of the new housemaid, between 
whom and Mrs. Woolper there had been a species of disagreement, which 
the Yorkshirewoman described as a “ standfurther.” 

Thus occupied in simple pleasures and simple cares, the lives of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Hawkehurst went on, untroubled by any fear of that crime- 
burdened wretch whose image haunted the dreams and meditations of 
Ann Woolper. For these two Mr. Sheldon was numbered among the 
dead. To Charlotte the actual truth had never been revealed; but she 
had been, in the course of time, given to ur erstand that her stepfather 
had committed some unpardonable sin, which must for ever separate 
him from herself and her mother. She had been told as much as 
this, and had been told that she must seek to know no more. To this 
she submitted without questioning. 

**T am very sorry for him,” she said, “and for mamma.” 

She concluded that the unpardonable offence must needs have been 
some sin against her mother; some long-hidden infidelity brought sud- 
denly to light, with all the treachery and falsehood involved therein. 
She never mentioned her stepfather after this; but in her prayers the 
sinner was not forgotten. 















CHAPTER IX. 
ETEOCLES AND POLYNICES, 










GEORGE SHELDON went his ways, picking up as good a living as he 
could from that chivalrous assertion of the rights of the weak, which 
has been already described; and the thought of his brother’s sin-bur- 
dened soul troubled him very little. He did think of Tom Halliday ; for 
that last grasp of the honest Yorkshireman’s hand, that last look in 
his old friend’s face, were haunting memories which this sharp prac- 
titioner had found himself powerless to exorcise. If his brother, after 
an absence of many years in the remote regions of the East Indies, 
had come home to his fatherland with a colossal fortune, and the repu- 
tation of having strangled a few natives during the process of amassing 
that fortune, George Sheldon would have welcomed the returning wan- 
derer, and would, in his own parlance, have “swallowed the natives.” 
A few niggers, more or less, sent untimely to Gehenna, would have 
seemed scarcely sufficient cause for quarrel with a fraternal and liber- 
ally-disposed millionaire. But the circumstances of Tom Halliday’s 
death had brought all the horror of crime and treachery home to the 
spectator of that deliberate assassination, and had produced such an 
impression as no other circumstances could on so hard a nature. 

It was some satisfaction to George Sheldon to know that his old 
friend’s daughter had found a happy home; and he was apt to take 
some credit from his own share in his brother’s discomfiture. He met 
Valentine sometimes in the course of his peregrinations in the neigh- 
bourhood of the British Museum, and the greeting between the two 
men was sufficiently cordial ; but Mr. Hawkehurst did not invite his old 
employer to Charlottenburg, and George was able to comprehend that 
to that household no one bearing the name of Sheldon could be a 


welcome visitor. 
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He jogged on comfortably enough in his own way, living in his 
chambers, and consorting with a few chosen friends and kindred spirits 
of the jolly-good-fellow class, whom he met at an old-established tavern 
in the west-central district, and in whose society, and the society of 
the subscription-ground in the Farringdon-road, he found the swmmum 
bonum in the way of social intercourse. He did a little speculation - 
upon the turf, and discounted the bills of needy bookmakers, or bought 
up their bad debts, and thereby gained introductions to the noble patrons 
of the humble “ scums,” and pushed his business into new grooves. He 
had no idea that such an existence was in any way ignoble ; nay indeed, 
when he had paid his rent, and his clerk, and his laundress, and his 
tavern-score, and “stood glasses round” amongst his friends, he lighted 
his cigar, and thrust his hands into the depths of his pockets, and paced 
the flags of Holborn happy in the belief that he had performed the 
whole duty of man. 

“There are men whose business obliges them to keep up an estab- 
lishment, and go to church twice a day, and all that kind of thing,’’ he 
said; “and I daresay they find it pay. My clients don’t care a doit 
where I live or how I spend my Sundays; and I’d rather have five 
pounds a week and my liberty than the best family connection in the 
Fields.” 

The fate of that wretched man, who had dropped out of his old 
circle and vanished none knew whither, in no manner disturbed the 
peace of George Sheldon. 

“Take my word for it, that gentleman has fallen on his feet,” he 
said, on the only occasion when the fate of Philip was discussed by 
Valentine and himself. ‘“ He’s doing well enough somewhere or other, 
you may depend ; but I don’t think he’ll ever be able to show his nose 
in London after those bill-transactions. There's a very strong feeling 
against him on Change. He’s looked upon as a discredit to the order, 
and that sort of thing, you see. It isn’t often a member of the House 
goes to the bad like that. No, I don’t think Phil will ever show him- 
self in London again; but such a man as that can always find a plat- 
form somewhere—” 

“ And go on to the end of his days unpunished, I suppose,” remarked 
Mr. Hawkehurst with some bitterness. 

“Well, yes; I don’t see what’s to touch him in the future. Of 
course he could be dropped upon for those bills, if he came in the way 
of being dropped upon; but, as I said before, he’s too deep a card for 
that.” 

Thus did George Sheldon dismiss the subject. That his brother 
was an exile for life from his native land he did not doubt; but he took 
it for granted that in whatever distant spot of earth Philip had found a 
refuge, he would there contrive to prosper and to show a bold front in 
the city of his adoption. 

This belief Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn cherished until one snowy 
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Christmas-eve, a year and a half after that event, or series of events, 
which the lawyer briefly designated “ the burst-up at Bayswater.” 

Bleak and bitter was that December, a December not long gone by. 
The heart of the prosperous British nation melted as the heart of one 
man. The columns of the Zeus and the Diurnal Hermes, the Flag and 
the Hesper, overflowed with the record of subscriptions to charity-funds ; 
and the leaders of the morning journals all preached the same kindly 
sermon on the same Christian text. Thick lay the snow upon the 
house-tops ; “ thick and slab” the greasy slush upon the pavements of 
crowded thoroughfares ; merry the rogues and ragamuffins of the great 
city. The ideal Christmas of our dreams seemed to have come at last, 
and the heart of every true Briton rejoiced; while skaters in the parks 
made merry, and cabmen demanded fabulous sums of helpless wayfarers; 
and luckless over-worked, under-fed horses stumbled and fell at every 
turn, and the familiar steep of Holborn was dangerous as Alpine moun- 
tain. 

To George Sheldon neither the weather nor the Christmas season 
made much difference. The even current of his life was little disturbed 
by festive pleasures or dissipations. An extra glass at his tavern, an 
invitation to dinner from some friend in the bill-discounting line, were 
the most exciting events the season was likely to bring him. He saw 
the shops brighten suddenly with semi-supernal glories of crystallised 
fruits and gorgeous bonbon-boxes, and he was aware of a kind of move- 
ment in the streets that was brisker and gayer than the plodding hurry 
of everyday life. He stood aside and let the mummeries go by him, and 
was glad when these Christmas follies were done with, and the law- 
courts in full swing once more. In the happiest and most innocent 
days of his youth, Christmas had brought him no more than extraordi- 
nary indulgences in the way of eating and drinking, swiftly followed 
by that dread avenger, the demon of the bilious. 

Upon this particular occasion Mr. Sheldon had pledged himself 
to dine with a horsey publican lately retired from business, and big 
with all the pride and glory of a “ place’ at Hornsey. 

“ Come down and see my place, Sheldon,” this gentleman had said. 
“JT don’t pretend to do the swell thing; but I force my own pines and 
grow my own grapes, and can put as good a dessert on my table as you 
could buy in Covent Garden for a five-pun’ note. That’s my missus’s 
fad, that is, and I can afford it; so why shouldn’t I do it? You come 
and eat your Christmas dinner with us, Sheldon. I’ve got a friend 
coming that can sing as good a song as Reeves hisself, and might make 
a fortune, if he wasn’t above coming out at one of them music-halls. 
And I'll give you a bottle of Madeira that you won’t match at any 
nobleman’s table, if noblemen’s tables was ia your line of business, which 
you and I know they ain’t, old fellow.” 

And then the jolly-good-fellow dug his fat fingers into George 
Sheldgn’s ribs, and George accepted the invitation; not with any elation 
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of spirits, but sufficiently pleased to secure a good dinner with a man 
who promised to be a profitable client, and whose house was within a 
reasonable cab-fare from the west-central district. 

“The cabmen are trying it on, anyhow, just now,” thought Mr. Shel- 
don; “but I don’t think they’ll try it on with me. And if they do, 
there’s the Marylebone stage. I’m not afraid of a five-mile walk.” 

Having accepted this invitation, and thus disposed of his Christ- 
mas-day, George Sheldon refrained from the delights of social converse 
at his tavern on Christmas-eve, and occupied himself with business. 
His clerk left him at the usual hour; but the master sat, long after dark, 
writing letters and reading law-papers, while the snow drifted against 
his windows and whitened the quiet quadrangle below. 

He had just laid aside his papers and lighted a cigar, when he was 
startled by a stealthy knocking at his door. He was not unaccustomed 
to late visitors, as he was known to live at his chambers, and to work 
after office-hours; but the knocking of to-night was not the loud rollick- 
ing rat-a-tat of his jolly-good-fellow friends or clients. If he had been 
a student of light literature, and imbued with the ghostly associations 
of the season, he would have gone to his door expecting to behold a 
weird figure clothed in the vestments of the last century; or an old 
woman in ruff and martingale, whose figure in the flesh had once haunted 
those legal precincts ; or the ghostly semblance of the Baron of Verulam 
himself, revisiting the glimpses of the moon and the avenue of elms that 
were planted by his order. 

In George Sheldon’s nature there was, however, no lurking dread 
of fiend or phantom. His ideas in connection with ghosts were limited 
to a white sheet, a broomstick, and a hollow turnip with a lighted 
candle inside it; and he would have set down the most awful appa- 
rition that ever was revealed to German ghost-seer, with a scornful grin, 
as a member of the sheet-and-hollow-turnip confraternity. 

‘**T know how it’s done,” he would have said, if the spectral form 
had glowered upon him in midnight churchyard or ruined abbey. 
“You'd better go and try it on somewhere else, my friend.” 


To a superstitious mind the THING which crept across the dark 
lobby and dragged itself into the glare of the gas-lighted office might 
have seemed, indeed, some creature too loathsome for humanity. A 
plague-stricken corpse galvanised into a spasmodic life could scarcely 
have lifted to the light a more awful countenance than that on which 
George Sheldon looked with mingled anger and disgust. 

“What do you want here?” he asked. “Do you take this for the 
workhouse ?” 

“No,” the creature answered, in a faint hoarse voice; “ but I take 
you for my brother.” 

“Wuat!” cried George Sheldon aghast. 

He bent down and looked at the awful face. Yes, from the cavern- 
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ous hollows of those sunken cheeks, beneath the shaggy penthouse of 
those bony brows, the fierce black eyes of Philip Sheldon looked out at 
him with a savage glare that he had never seen in them before—even 
when the savage nature of the man had revealed itself most nakedly— 
the fierce glare of fever and starvation. 

This walking horror, this mass of loathsome rags endued with motion, 
this living disease, was the sometime prosperous stockbroker, the man 
whom it had been impossible to think of except furnished with linen 
of spotless whiteness, and the glossy broadcloth, and well-made boots, 
and keyless chronometer, and silk umbrella of commercial success. 

“Good God!” exclaimed George, horror-stricken, “is it you?” 

“ Yes, it’s I,” answered the creature in his strange husky accents; 
and the change—nay, indeed, the degradation, of the voice was as com- 
plete as the degradation of the man. “ Yes, George, it’s I; your brother 
Phil. You’re surprised to see me fallen so low in the world, I suppose; 
but you can’t be more surprised than I am myself. I’ve tried hard 
enough to hold my head above water. There’s scarcely any trade that 
mortal man ever tried to earn his bread by, that I haven’t tried—and 
failed in. It has been the experience of Fitzgeorge-street over and over 
again, in every trade and every profession. I started as doctor in Phil- 
adelphia, and was doing well ;—till—till a patient died—and things 
went against me. I’ve been clerk in more offices than you can count 
on your ten fingers; but there was always something—my employer 
levanted, or was bankrupt, or died, or dismissed me. I’ve been travel- 
ling-dentist, auctioneer, commission-agent, tout, pedlar, out yonder ; but 
it all came to the same thing—ruin, starvation, the hospital, or the 
pauper’s ward. I have swept crossings in the city, and camped out in 
the wilderness among. the bears and opossums. One day I thought I’d 
come home. ‘There’s George,’ I said to myself; ‘if I can get money 
enough to take me across the Atlantic, I shall be all right. George will 
give me a lift.’ I don’t stand alone in the world. A man’s own flesh 
and blood won’t let him starve—can’¢ let him starve. Blood’s thicker 
than water, you know, George. SoIcame home. I got the money; 
never you mind how. I needn’t tell you what it cost me to scrape half- 
a-dozen pounds together. When aman’s as low down in the world as I 
am, there’s not a shilling he earns that doesn’t cost him a drop of his 
heart’s blood; there’s not a pound he gets together that isn’t bought by 
the discount of so much of his life. I found money enough for my pass- 
age in an emigrant vessel; and here I am, ready for anything. I'll 
work like your bought nigger. I'll do the work your clerk does for 
a quarter of his wages. I'll sweep out your office, and run errands 
for you. You'll give me something to keep body and soul together, 
won't you, George ?” 

Nothing could be more utterly abject than the tone of this most 
abject wretch. 

This man, who in prosperity had been the very personification of 
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hardness and insolence, was transformed into a grovelling, cringing 
supplicant, ready to lie face downward in the dust beneath the feet of 
that brother whose patronage, or charity, he besought. 

Mr. Sheldon the younger contemplated the supplicant with looks of 
undisguised gratification. He walked a few paces backward from the 
spot where his brother had fallen, in a half-sitting, half-crouching atti- 
tude, and where he remained, hugging himself in his rags, too abject to 
be acutely conscious of his degradation. A year ago and he would have 
held himself obstinately aloof from all old associations, and would have 
declared himself ready to face starvation, rather than accept, still less 
supplicate, relief from his younger brother. The events of that one 
year had involved alternations and convulsions that change a year into a 
cycle. He had faced starvation; he had walked with hunger for his 
travelling-companion ; he had Jain down night after night in such lairs 
as the tramp can find for his refuge, with sickness and pain for his bed- 
fellows. The crucible through which he had passed had left in him no 
more of humanity than its outward semblance, and scarcely that; for 
when the moral man sinks to the level of the beasts of prey, the phy- 
sical man undergoes an assimilative process only less. marked than that 
which transforms the mental nature. 

For six months this man had lived by fawning upon ov threatening 
his fellow-men ; by violence or craft; by the degradation of the vagrant 
or the audacity of the thief. There is no limit to man’s capacity for 
infamy which he had not touched. Vilest amongst the vile, he had 
been cast forth from the haunts of beggars and reprobates, as no fitting 
company for honourable thieves or cadgers of good repute. 

George Sheldon seated himself astride upon a chair, and, with his 
folded arms resting on the back of it, contemplated. this hideous specta- 
cle. It was a picture that he had never thought to see, and the feeling 
with which he surveyed it was not unmingled with pleasure. 

“When you rode me rough-shod, my friend, I used to think how 
I should enjoy taking my change out of you,” he said; “ but I never 
thought I should have such an opportunity as this—never, by Jove! I 
thought you would ride the high horse to the end of the journey; I 
didn’t think your steed would land you in the gutter. And so you’ve 
tried every move, have you?—tumbled upon every platform ?—and you’ve 
found all your cleverness no go upon the other side of the three thou- 
sand miles of everlasting wet, as my Yankee friends call the Atlantic; 
and you’ve come back whining to me, and I’m to help you, am I, and 
to give you a fresh start in life, I suppose, and make you my clerk, or 
my junior partner, eh?—that would be better. Messrs. Sheldon and 
Sheldon wouldn’t look bad on my door. That’s about what you mean 
when you talk of blood being thicker than water, isn’t it?” 

The abject wretch who had once been Philip Sheldon felt that his 
brother was trifling with him, savouring to the last drop that cup of 
triumph which the chances of fortune had offered to his lips. 
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“Don’t play the fool with me, George,” he said piteously. “I 
don’t ask you much—a crust of bread, a corner to sleep in, and a 
cast-off suit of clothes: that’s not much for one brother to ask of 
another.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied George Sheldon; “but it’s a great deal for 
you to ask ofme. You've had your turn, Phil ; and you made the most 
of it, and contrived to keep me at arm’s length. My turn has come 
at lust, and you may depend upon it I shall contrive now to keep you at 
arm’s length.” 

The vagrant stared at him aghast. Tere he had felt secure of food 
and shelter; and he had endured miseries and deprivations that reduce 
a man to a state in which food and shelter seem to constitute the 
supreme good that can be obtained in this life. 

“You won’t refuse to do something for me, George,” he whined 
piteously. 

“Twill do nothing for you. Doyou hear that,my man? Nothing! 
You taught me that blood is no¢ thicker than water twelve years ago, 
when you married Tom Halliday’s widow, and drew your purse-strings, 
after flinging me a beggarly hundred as you'd throw a bone to a dog. 
You made me understand that was all I should ever get out of your 
brotherly love, or your fear of my telling the world what I knew. You 
gave me a dinner now and then, because it suited you to keep your eye 
upon me; and you had generally some piece of dirty work on hand that 
made the advice of a sharp practitioner like me uncommonly useful to 
you. I don’t believe that you ever gave me so much as a dinner that 
you didn’t take payment for in meal or in malt. Don’t come howling 
here now, trying to persuade me that blood 7s thicker than water, or 
that brotherhood means anything more than the accident of birth. And 
now I’ve said all I have to say; and the sooner you make yourself scarce, 
the better for both of us.” 

“George!” cried the miserable suppliant, clasping his bony hands 
convulsively, and whimpering as he had whimpered when he begged 
his bread in the streets of New York, “ you can’t mean to turn me out 
of doors on such a night. Look at me. It was as much as I could 
do to crawl to this room. I have walked every step of the: way from 
Liverpool ; my wretched limbs have been frost-bitten, and ulcered, and 
bruised, and racked with rheumatism, and bent double with cramp: I 
came over in an emigrant vessel, with a herd of miserable creatures who 
had tried their luck on the other side of the Atlantic, and had failed, 
like me, and were coming home to their native workhouses. You don’t 
know what some of your emigrant ships are, perhaps. People talk 
about the Black Hole of Calcutta, and the Middle Passage; but let them 
try the cabin of an emigrant vessel, and they'll have a pretty fair idea 
of what human beings have to suffer when Poverty drives the ship. I 
landed in Liverpool with half-s-dollar in my pocket, and I’ve had’ neither 
decent food nor decent shelter since I landed. Give me some hole te 
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lie in, George, till you can get me an order for the nearest hospital. It’s 
a toss-up whether I ever come out of it.” 

“Do you think I’d sleep under the roof that sheltered you?” cried 
George. 

** Why not?” 

“Why not! Because I’m afraid of you. Because I’d as soon have 
a cobra for my companion, or a wolf for my bedfellow. I know you. 
I’ve seen what you can do, and how you can doit. And if you could 
do those things when the only pressure upon you was one that you could 
have cast off by going through the Gazette, what would you not do now 
when you are as desperate as a famished wolf, and governed by no bet- 
ter law than that which governs a wolf—the law of self-preservation ? 
Am I to trust a tiger because he tells me he is hungry? No, Phil Shel- 
don ; neither will I trust you.” 

“ You will give me some money—enough to keep me alive for a week 
or two.” 

“Not one sixpence. I'll establish no precedent; I'll acknowledge 
no tie between us. You'd better march. I don’t want to send fora 
policeman ; but if you won’t go quietly, you must do the other thing.” 

“You mean that?” 

“* Most emphatically yes.” 

“T didn’t think it was in you to be so hard upon me,” faltered 
the wretch in that faint hoarse voice which had grown fainter and hoarser 
during this interview. 

“Did you think that I would trust you?” cried George. “Trust 
you! You call me hard because I won’t give you a corner to lie in. 
And if I did, you would creep out of your corner to poison me, or cut 
my throat. You would crawl into my room in the dead of the night 
and put a pillow over my face, and kneel upon it till you’d done the 
trick for me; and then you’d walk off with as much as you could carry, 
and begin the same kind of work over again with someone else. I 
tell you, Mr. Phil Sheldon, I will hold no intercourse with you. You’ve 
escaped hanging, but there’s something that’s worse than hanging, to my 
mind, and that is the state of a man whom nobody will trust. You’ve 
come to that; and if you had a spark of gentlemanly feeling, you’d 
have bought twopennyworth of rope and hung yourself rather than 
come cringing to me.” 

‘Suppose I don’t cringe,” said the outcast, dropping the fawning 
tone of the mendicant for the threatening ferocity of the social wolf; 
“you'd better give me a trifle to keep body and soul together for the 
next few weeks. I’m a desperate man, George! You and I are alone 
up here. You are pretty sure to have ready-money about you. And 
there’s your watch ; that’s worth something. I didn’t come here to go 
away empty-handed. Awnp I won’r!” 

He sprang to his feet, and in the next moment the lawyer heard the 
sharp clicking noise made by the opening of a clasp-knife. 
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“0,” cried he, “that’s what you want, is it!” 

He bent over his desk, with his eyes fixed on those other evil eyes 
that still retained some likeness to his own, and with his left arm raised 
in a boxer’s defensive attitude, to guard his head, while his right hand 
groped for something in a drawer. It was a moment’s work. Philip 
had seized that uplifted left arm, and was hanging on to it like a cat, 
with his knife between his teeth, when George clapped the muzzle of a 
revolver to his brow. 

“There are plenty of wild-beasts in London besides you,” he said, 
‘and I am not such a fool as to be without the means of settling a chance 
visitor of your sort. Drop your knife, and march.” 

The outcast dropped his knife submissively. He was too weak for 
anything more than a spasmodic violence. 

“Take your pistol away from my head,” he whined. 

“Certainly, when you are outside my door.” 

“You might give me a handful ofsilver, George. I haven’t a week’s 
life left in me.” 

All the better for society if you hadn’t an hour’s life in you. Be 
off! I’m tired of holding this revolver to your head, and I don’t mean 
to let it go till you’re off my premises.” 

Philip saw that there was no hope. Food and shelter were all he had 
hoped for ; but even these blessings were not for him. He backed out 
of the office, closely followed by George, holding the muzzle of the 
revolver within an inch or so of the fraternal brains. Upon the 
threshold only did he pause. 

“Tell me one thing,” he said. “You won’t give me sixpence to 
buy a loaf of bread or a glass ofgin. Give me one scrap of comfort. It 
need cost you nothing. Tell me something bad of Valentine Hawke- 
hurst: that he’s gone to the dogs, or drowned himself; that his wife 
has run away from him, or his house been burned to the ground. Tell 
me that he’s had a taste of my luck; and that Ann Woolper has died 
in a workhouse. It will be as good as meat and drink to me, and it will 
cost you nothing.” 

“Tf I told you anything of the kind, I should tell you a lie. Val- 
entine Hawkehurst is doing uncommonly well, and has got one of the 
prettiest little boxes between Wimbledon and Kingston. Ann Woolper 
lives with them, and is in better feather than she ever was in your time.” 

With this, Mr. Sheldon of Gray’s Inn pushed his brother out on to 
the staircase, and shut his door. Philip sat upon the stairs, and drew 
his rags together a little, and rubbed his wretched limbs, while the 
bolts and chains whereby the lawyer defended his citadel clanked close 
behind him. 

“T wonder whether he’ll pay Hawkehurst a visit,” thought George, 
as he bolted his door; and he had a kind of grim satisfaction in the idea 
that Valentine’s Christmas peace might be disturbed by the advent of 
that grisly visitor. 
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CHAPTER X. 
“ ACCORDING TO THEIR DEEDS.” 


“ BETWEEN Wimbledon and Kingston,” muttered the tramp. “If 
I can drag myself as far as that, I’ll go there this night.” 

He went down stairs and out into the pitiless cold and snow, and 
made his way down Fetter-lane, and across Blackfriars-bridge to the 
Surrey side of the water, stopping to beg here and there. 

Upon this snowy Christmas night there were plenty of people abroad; 
and amongst them Philip Sheldon found pitying matrons, who explored 
the depths of their capacious pockets to find him a halfpenny, and good- 
natured young men, who flung the “copper” he besought with piteous 
professional whine. 

When he had collected the price of a glass of gin, he went into the 
first public-house he came to, and spent his money. He was too ill to 
stay the cravings of his stomach with substantial food. Gin gave him 
temporary warmth and temporury strength, and enabled him to push 
on vigorously for a little while; and then came dreary periods of faint- 
ness and exhaustion, in which every step was sheer pain and weari- 
ness. 

Something of his old self, some remnant of that hard strength 
of purpose which had once characterised him, remained with him still, 
utterly fallen and brutalised as he was. As a savage creature of the 
jungle might pursue a given course, pushing always onward to that 
camp or village whence the scent of human flesh and blood was wafted 
to his quivering nostrils, so Philip Sheldon pushed on towards the 
dwelling-place of that man and that woman whom of all creatures upon 
this earth he most savagely hated. 

“ There’s nothing left for me but to turn housebreaker,” he said to 
himself; “and the first house I’ll try my hand upon shall be Valentine 
Hawkehurst’s.” 

The idea of violence in such a creature was the idea of a madman. 
Weapon he had none, nor the physical strength that would have enabled 
him to grapple with a boy of twelve years old. Half intoxicated with 
the spirits he had consumed on his long tramp, half delirious with 
fever, he had a vague notion that he could make an entrance into some 
ill-defended house under cover of night, and steal something that should 
procure him food and shelter. And let the house be Valentine Hawke- 
hurst’s, the man who had baffled his plans and crushed him! If blood 
must be shed, let the blood be his! Never was man better primed 
for murder than the man who tramped across Wimbledon Common at 
eleven o'clock this night, with the snow drifting against his face, and 
his limbs shaken every now and then by an ague-fit. 

Happily for the interests of society, his hand lacked the power to 
execute that iniquity which his heart willed. 
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He reached a little wayside inn near the Robin Hood gate of Rich- 
mond Park, just as the shutters were being closed, and asked a man if 
apy one of the name of Hawkehurst lived in that neighbourhood. 

“What do you want with Mr. Hawkehurst?” asked the man con- 
temptuously. 

“T’ve got a letter for him.” 

“Have you? A begging letter, I should think, from the look of 
you.” 

“No; it’s a business letter. You’d better show me where he lives, 
if he’s a customer of yours. The business is particular.” 

“Is it? You're a queer kind of messenger to trust with particular 
business. Mr. Hawkehurst’s house is the third you come to on the 
opposite side of the way. But I don’t suppose you'll find anybody up 
as late as this. Their lights are out by eleven, in a general way.” 

The third house on the opposite side of the road was half a mile 
distant from the little inn. Lights shone bright in the lower windows 
as the tramp dragged his tired limbs to the stout oaken gate. The 
gate was fastened only by a latch, and offered no resistance to the in- 
truder. He crept with stealthy footsteps along the smooth gravel- 
walk, sheltered by dark laurels, on which the light flashed cheerily from 
those bright windows. Sounds of laughter and of music pealed out upon 
the wintry air. Shadows flitted across the blinds of the broad bay win- 
dows. Philip Sheldon crept into a sheltered nook beside the rustic 
porch, and sank down exhausted in the shadow of the laurels. 

He sat there in a kind of stupor. He had lost the power of thought, 
somehow, on that dreary journey. It seemed almost as if he had left 
some portion of his being out yonder in the cold and darkness. He had 
difficulty in remembering why he had come to this place, and what that 
deed was which he meant to do. 

“ Hawkhurst,” he muttered to himself—“ Hawkehurst, the man who 
leagued against me with Jedd! I swore to be even with him if ever I 
found the opportunity—if ever! And George refused me a few shil- 
lings; my brother, my only brother, refused to stand my friend!” 

Hawkehurst and George—his only brother—the images of these 
two men floated confusedly in his brain: he could scarcely separate 
them. Sometimes it seemed to him that he was still sitting outside his 
brother’s door, on the staircase in Gray’s Inn hugging himself in his 
rags, and cursing his unnatural kinsman’s cruelty; then in the next 
moment he remembered where he was, and breathed bitter curses upon 
that unconscious enemy whose laugh pealed out every now and then 
amid a chorus of light-hearted laughter. 

There was a little Christmas party at Charlottenburg. Two flies were 
waiting in the laurel-avenue to convey Mr. Hawkehurst’s guests to dis- 
tant abodes. The door was opened presently, and all the bustle of de- 
parture made itself heard by that wretched wayfarer who found it so 
difficult to keep his hold upon the consciousness of these things, 
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“‘ What is it?” he said to himself—“a party! Hawkehurst has been 
giving a party.” 

He had lived through too much degradation, he had descended into 
too deep a gulf of wretchedness, to be conscious of the contrast between 
his present situation and his position in those days when /e had played 
the host, and seen handsome carriages bear prosperous guests away from 
his door. In that cycle of misery which he had endured, these things 
and the memory of them had faded from him as completely as if they 
had been obliterated by the passage of a century. The hapless wretch 
tried to give sustained attention to all the animated discussion that 
attended the departure of the merry guests. Half-a-dozen people seemed 
to be talking at once. Valentine was giving his friends counsel about 
the way home. 

“You will keep to the lower road, you know, Fred. Lawsley’s cab 
can follow yours. You came a couple of miles out of your way. And 
tell that fellow Battersea-bridge is a mistake.” 

And then followed Charlotte’s friendly questioning about wraps, and 
hoods, and comforters, and other feminine gear. 

* And when are you coming to dine at Fulham?” cried one voice. 

“JT shall certainly get those quadrilles of Offenbach’s,” said another. 

“ How delightfully Mr. Lawsley sang that song of Santley’s !’ 

And anon a chorus of “ Never enjoyed myself more!” “ Most 
delightful evening!” “ Pray don’t come out in the cold.” “ Thanks; 

ell, yes, yours are always capital.” “No, I won’t light up till I’m on 
the road.” “Give my book a lift in the D. H., eh, old fellow?” “ Are 
you quite sure that shawl is warm enough?” “Take a rug for your 
feet.” “Thanks,no.” “ Good-night.” “See you on Tuesday.” ‘ Don’t 
forget the box for D. L.” “ All right, old fellow!” “ Lower-road, Roe- 
hampton-lane, Putney-bridge. Good-night.” 

Among the confusion of voices Philip Sheldon had recognised more 
than one voice that was familiar to him. There were Charlotte’s gentle 
tones, and Valentine’s hearty barytone, and another that he knew. 

Diana Paget! Yes, it was her voice. Diana Paget, whom he had 
cause to hate for her interference with his affairs. 

“A beggar,” he muttered to himself, “and the daughter of a beg- 
gar! She was a nice young lady to set herself in opposition to the man 
who gave her a home.” 

The vehicles drove away, but there was still a little group in the 
rustic porch. Valentine and Charlotte, with Monsieur and Madame 
Lenoble, who had come to spend their Christmas with their English 
friends. 

“How we have been gay this evening!” cried Gustave. “There is 
nothing like your English interior for that which you call the comfort- 
able, the jolly, you others. Thy friends are the jollity itself, Hawke- 
hurst. And our acting charades, when that we all talked at once, and 
with a such emphasis on the word we would make to know. Was it 
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not that our spectators were cunning to divine the words? And your 
friend Lawsley—it is a mixture of Got and Sanson. It is a true genius. 
Think, then, Diane, while we were amusing ourselves, our girls were at 
the midnight mass at the Sacré Coeur? Dear pious children, their 
innocent prayers ascended towards the heavens for we who are absent. 
Come, Madame Hawkehurst, Diane, it makes cold.” 

“ But we are sheltered here. And the stars are so bright after the 
snow,” said Charlotte. ‘Do you remember the Christmas-day you 
spent at the Lawn, Valentine, when we walked in Kensington Gardens 
together, just when we were first engaged?” the young wife added 
shyly. 

“DolI not remember? It was the first time the holiness of Christ- 
mas came home to my heart. And now let us go back to the drawing- 
room, and sit round the fire, and tell ghost-stories. Lenoble shall give 
us the legends of Cédtenoir.” 

“ Valentine,” murmured Charlotte, “do you know that it is nearly 
one o'clock ?” 

“ And we must put in an appearance at church to-morrow morning. 
And Lenoble has to walk to Kingston to early mass. We will postpone 
our ghost-stories to New-Year’s eve. And Lenoble shall read Tenny- 
son’s Vew Year, to demonstrate his improvement in the English lan- 
guage. Lead the way, Mrs. Hawkehurst; your obedient slave obeys. 
Mamma is waiting for us in the drawing-room, marvelling at our delay 
no doubt. And Nancy Woolper stalks ghost-like through the house, 
oppressed by the awful responsibility of to-morrow’s pudding.” 

Anon came a clanking of bolts and bars; and Philip Sheldon, for 
the second time that night, heard a door shut against him. As the 
voices died away, his consciousness of external things died with them. 
He fancied himself on the Gray’s-Inn staircase. 

“ Don’t be so hard upon me, George,” he muttered faintly. ‘“ Ifmy 
own kith and kin turn against me, whom shall I look to ?” 


Mrs. Woolper opened the door early next day, when night was yet at 
odds with morning. All through the night the silent snow-flakes had 
been falling thick and fast; and they had woven the shroud of Philip 
Sheldon. The woman who had watched his infant slumbers forty 
years before, was the first to look upon him in that deeper sleep, of 
whose waking we know so little. It was not until she had looked long 
and closely at the dead face that she knew why it was that the aspect 
of that countenance had affected her with so strange a pang. She did 
recognise that altered wretch, and kept her counsel. 

Before the bells rang for morning service the tramp was lying in 
the dead-house of Kingston Union, whither he had been conveyed very 
quietly in the early morning, unknown to anyone but the constable who 
superintended the removal, and the servants of Mr. Hawkehurst’s house- 
hold. Only the next day did Ann Woolper tell Valentine what had 
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happened. There was to be an inquest. It would be well that some- 
one should identify the dead man, and establish the fact of Philip 
Sheldon’s decease. 

Valentine was able to do this unaided. He attended the inquest, 
and made arrangements for the outcast’s decent burial; and in due course 
he gave Mrs. Sheldon notice of her freedom. 

Beyond that nameless grave whose fancy shall dare follow Philip 
Sheldon? He died and made no sign. And in the last dread day, 
when the dead, small and great, from the sea and from the grave, 
press together at the foot of the great white Throne, and the books of 
doom are opened; when above shines the city whose light is the glory 
of God, and below yawns the lake of fire,—what voice shall plead for 
Philip Sheldon, what entreating cry shall Pity send forth that sentence 
against him may be stayed ? 

Surely none; unless it issue from the lips of that one confiding 
friend, whose last words upon earth thanked and blessed him, and whose 
long agonies he watched with unshaken purpose, conscious that in every 
convulsive change in the familiar face, and every pang that shook the 
stalwart form, he saw the result of his own work. 

Perhaps at that dread Judgment Day, when every other tongue is 
silent, the voice of Tom Halliday may be heard pleading for the man 
who murdered him. 











INTELLECTUAL SOLACE 


Tue self-sufficiency of the intellect, and the superiority of intellectual 
happiness over happiness of every other kind, by reason of its inde- 
pendence of external means and appliances, have been favourite themes 
with more than one school of philosophers ; nor can it be denied that 
such views are singularly attractive and consvlatory to the fortunate 
possessor of the necessary qualifications for this supreme bliss. To 
find within oneself a never-failing source of delight, to recognise in 
the glow of triumph attendant upon the exercise of one’s own mental 
powers the crowning pleasure of existence, may naturally give rise to 
feelings of no ordinary satisfaction. The mind thus becomes a refuge, 
that is never closed, from annoyance or grief. The victim of “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” provided only that he has learnt to 
realise the paramount value of the intellectual gifts with which a kindly 
Nature has endowed him, need never seek for consolation beyond the 
limits of his own consciousness. In the contemplation of some abstruse 
doctrine, in the endeavour to identify moral excellence with know- 
ledge, he will find a more than adequate recompense for any worldly 
loss which he may have sustained. He will dwell in an atmosphere 
whose serenity no adverse breezes can ruffle, and whose brightness no 
clouds can obscure. Like the happy spirits who roam over the Elysian 
plains, he will be illumined by a sun and stars peculiarly his own. 
The foundation of his happiness is a rock which can never be over- 
thrown. 

It would be hardly possible to conceive a lot more exquisitely 
blessed than that of the fortunate being whose existence we have at- 
tempted to portray. He is not exempt, it is true, from the vicissitudes 
of humanity; but he enjoys a practical immunity from the inconve- 
niences which they entail. His mind is his kingdom, and he can need 
no more. Ideals such as these are, as may be supposed, rarely to be 
met with ; but it is not at least too much to expect that all persons, 
in proportion to the mental treasures which they possess, should be 
rendered more or less independent of surrounding circumstances. If 
there is any truth in the theories to which reference has been made, 
we may reasonably believe that the accomplished and philosophical 
scholar, who has gained all the honours which his university can 
bestow, will stand in far less need of worldly comforts than the soul- 
less wretch who with difficulty struggled through the examination 
necessary to his degree. 
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Experience, however, seems flatly to contradict such a view as this. 
A fellow of his college, who has achieved the maximum number of 
first classes, is generally supposed to take as keen a delight in material 
comforts as the hero of repeated plucks. Perhaps, however, this may 
be hardly a fair instance. Certain pleasures of the senses are as inse- 
parable from a high academical position as is a considerable display of 
useless pomp from the accident of royalty. The loftiest intellect is 
quite unable entirely to dispense with comfortable dinners at the high 
table, or vehemently to oppose the carnal gratifications of the common 
room. If we wish to see in their purest form the solaces which the 
mind can afford, we must look elsewhere, and extend our observations 
over a wider field. 

Victriz fortune sapientia ; and in other quarters than in the minds 
of philosophers and of the Roman satirist there has existed, and still 
exists, a kind of vague idea that constant intellectual occupation is a 
marvellous panacea against the vexations of adversity. If the lan- 
guage which people now use on this subject is not as enthusiastic as it 
once was, the old notion is far from being rooted out. Nothing is 
more common than to hear expressions which seem to imply that men 
of high abilities and studious habits are not affected in the same way 
as their fellows by the annoyances and discomforts of life. They are 
supposed to exist chiefly in a world of their own imagining, and but 
seldom to descend to the consideration of sublunary matters as they 
really are. Ifone of these exalted beings discovers that he is wedded 
to a shrew, he can, it is currently believed, console his stern lot by 
loving colloquies with himself; if penury and bankruptcy are impend- 
ing, he can find within the secret depths of his ecstatic soul a treasure 
which, though it may not be exchangeable for much of worldly wealth, 
is an exhaustless mine of rich solace and satisfaction. To those who 
actually believe in such views as these the more than ordinarily clever 
man must appear to enjoy peculiar advantages in straitened circum- 
stances from which mortals of less remarkable mental calibre are of 
necessity excluded. It would not, according to these thinkers, be by 
any means fair that the same individual should glory in a monopoly of 
all the bounties of nature and of fortune. If the development of his 
thinking faculties be striking, it would clearly be unreasonable for him 
to claim more than a somewhat scanty measure of those adventitious 
aids to bliss which money is vulgarly believed to be able to supply. 
When the fickle goddess frowns, he can console himself by basking in 
the sunshine of intellectual reverie. And this surely ought to be 
enough. To contradict so comfortable a creed might possibly be 
deemed presumptuous; but there can at least be no harm in venturing 
to doubt whether the self-sufficiency of the intellect be indeed so great 
as the popular, no less than the philosophical, view might lead the 
dispassionate observer to imagine. In the first place, it must be borne 
in mind that a singular sensitiveness and susceptibility are usually the 
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accompaniments of a notable amount of intellectual power. Of course 
cases occur in which mind so completely predominates over matter that 
there is no leisure left for the consideration of other than purely ab- 
stract subjects; yet it is very seldom that we find, in the prosaic world 
of fact, the sublime spirit who refuses to allow his tranquillity to be 
disturbed by the vulgar emotions of love or of hate. Generally, it is 
precisely those whose minds are worth most that are the most keenly 
impressed by these influences. 

To descend to the yet lower elements of weak human nature, the 
instances of clever men who have preserved a lofty indifference to gross 
material wants are equally rare. Horace, we are told, only felt the 
highest lyric inspiration when he experienced the satisfaction of a 
generous diet; and it is quite possible that the noblest intellect may 
find the atmosphere of a comfortably-furnished study more congenial 
to its operations than the traditional garret of the Grub-street bard. 
The pangs of poverty have furnished a fertile theme to sociologists of 
all ages ; and its incompatibility with indulgence in the most ennobling 
trains of thought was not disregarded by the wholly intellectual philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. Even Aristotle, who could conceive of no more 
perfect bliss than the unrestrained exercise of reason in the investiga- 
tion of subjects as spiritual and godlike as itself, deems it necessary to 
demand, as a preliminary condition for the realisation of this divinely- 
blessed state, that there shall be an entire freedom from harassing 
thoughts of the means which are to sustain our grossly material life. 
But we need not have recourse to conceptions as sublime as these. It 
will be sufficient if we endeavour to understand, from reference to the 
facts of every-day experience, what are the solaces which intellectual 
tastes and powers afford in the midst, not of penury or affliction, but 
of circumstances which involve an unpleasant amount of disagreeable 
economy and care. Intellectual tastes are preéminently expensive. 
Clever men have nowadays no ambition to be hermits; and, indeed, 
exclusion from society will be usually found to result in stagnation of 
ideas. But brilliant conversation is no gratuitous enjoyment. It is 
altogether impossible to listen to the magic utterances of the great and 
good without incurring, in some direction or other, additional causes of 
expenditure. Literary and scientific clubs, where charming intellectual 
company is to be found, involve subscriptions which will be a painfully 
sensible subtraction from the meagre income. The days are unfor- 
tunately past when it was possible to listen to the outpourings of the 
philosopher or the poet in the cool recesses of olive-groves, without even 
the payment of a drachma. Literature, it is true, is procurable at a 
marvellously small sum; but perpetual solitary reading, without a single 
interchange of thought with a living soul, is unwholesome. The refined 
Bohemianism of Henri Murger has but a mythical existence, at any 
rate in England. It may be delightful enough to think of half-a-dozen 
strapping young fellows supporting beautifully-elaborate arguments on 
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every conceivable branch of ethics or metaphysics, over short clay-pipes 
and innumerable pots of ale, which vivify rather than deaden their 
powers of thought. But, as a matter of fact, these brilliant discussions 
in humble regions have, if ever they were at all, long since ceased to 
be; and the enthusiastic believer in the rich veins of thought which 
lie concealed beneath the unprepossessing exterior of the ill-conditioned 
rowdy would do well, if he wishes to preserve his faith unbroken, to 
keep off the objects of his admiration. This, however, is a scanty spe- 
cimen of the obstacles which seem to oppose the gratification of the 
impecunious intellect. The narrowness of means will make itself more 
keenly felt at home than abroad; and domestic grievances, inasmuch 
as they are constantly present, are of the bitterest kind. Fastidious- 
ness in trifles is a strong element in the intellectual character, and of 
trifles the sum of life is composed. The perpetual pinching, the flaws 
in management, which are the outward marks of the absence of a satis- 
factory balance at one’s bankers, will produce an irritation of an espe- 
cially torturing character upon the gifted but needy victim. The 
conversations with which the partner of his sorrows—supposing he has 
allowed himself to act upon the insidious maxim that what is not 
enough for one may be enough for two—will be certain at every oppor- 
tunity to regale him, and whose main episodes are kitchen grievances 
and instances of the frailty of maid-servants, are not calculated to 
smooth his much-vexed path. There is a monotony in perpetual dis- 
cussions on pots and pans to which even the most long-suffering of 
husbands cannot submit without a struggle. It will also, in all proba- 
bility, be far from a pleasing reflection to our hero that his wife occu- 
pies no loftier position than that of a domestic drudge. Great as is 
the suspicion with which clever men are disposed to regard clever 
women, it can hardiy help entering at times into the mind of the most 


selfishly-intellectual lord of creation that there are exceptional periods 
at which the female spirit may be permitted to soar above the- regions 


of cookery and back-kitchens. As for the superfluous’ decorations, for 
which every gradation of poet and philosopher usually possesses more 
or less affection, it would of course be iniquitous presumption in: him 
to thirst for these. Valuable paintings, curiosities, and articles of 


virtu are completely out of his reach. Nor is it to be supposed. that, 
in the performance of the labours which contribute towards his liveli- 
hood, he will find oblivion of his cares. His susceptible temperament 
will render him liable to interruptions from which the more phlegmatic 
and less gifted may be entirely free. He will be constantly reminded 
of the vigorous way in which material. wants assert themselves. Some- 
thing will constantly oecur, either to his mind or sight, which will 
harshly grate upon delicately-strung nerves. At one time it may be 
the tale of domestic sufferings which the partner of his sorrows will 
pour into his strained ear; at another the discordant clamour of his 
erratic cherubs. It may be very well for Mr. Carlyle, as he is specially 
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fond of doing, to insist upon the nothingness of wealth, and to adduce 
instances in which editors of Tibullus have had to gather peascod- 
shells in the street that they might not go dinnerless; but the ques- 
tion still suggests itself, Whether the edition produced might not have 
been even better, or at least have cost its author less anxiety, had 
the difficulties of its production been diminished. 
How far a Moderate competence is a curse, it is difficult to decide. 
To necessity the world is doubtless indebted for many achievements of 
literary and scientific skill with which mankind could ill have dis- 
pensed ; and it would be ridiculous to fight against the law of Nature 
which ordains that labour must be the lot of man. On the other hand, 
it is not less unreasonable to hymn the glories of poverty as the friend 
of intellect, or to suppose that because a man possesses mind he can 
make himself supremely happy with possessing the money which is 
necessary for the indulgence of his intellectual tastes. It is absurd to 
suppose that mental power and refinement of themselves can be other 
than causes of frequent irritation to their impecunious-possessor. It 
may be satisfactory to him to know that they may eventually become 
to him the means of wealth; but their mere presence, and the reflective 
habits which they engender, are but cold cheer for the stern realities of 
poverty. The necessity of attending to pecuniary details and minute 
speculations as to probable expense before any intellectual inclination 
can be gratified is intoleyably burdensome and repulsive. Cases will, 
it is to be believed, occur, in which the dogtrine of corruptio optimi 
pessima may hold true; menéal abilities that would, under more favour- 
able circumstances, have attained to a rich development may, when the 
objects of their care are of a narrowing and ungenerous kind, become 
degenerate or be stunted in their growth. After all, it seems impossible 
to improve upomthe Aristotelian maxim, which declares that the highest 
thoughts can only then be pleasurably pursued when the mind has not 
at every turn| to perform an elaborate calculation of the necessary 
expenses ofthe day. It is only too probable that the intellect which, 


in a more genial atmosphere, might have borne a harvest of liberal and 
noble thought, will, when surrounding influences are hostile to its 
spontaneous and unimpeded exercise, give evidence of its existence 
by productions which too clearly betray traces of compulsion and of 


weariness. 
T. H. S. ESCOTT. 








ANACREON’S FOURTH ODE 


EI= EPOTA 


“mt pupoivais Tepetvais, 
ém Awrivais Te moiais, 


WHERE lotus and sweet myrtle fling 
Their perfumed odours to the breeze, 
Listening to brooklets murmuring, 
And carolled voices from the trees ; 


There would I roam, and there recline ; 

And rose-wreathed Eros then should bring 
Goblets brimful of Samian wine, 

Brighter than e’en his azure wing. 


Life! whatvis life? Like chariot-wheel 
Rolling, we speed away, away? 

Forth to the™®rave we rock and reel ; . 
Then love and song, where, Where are they? 


Beneath the sod, cold, dead, we lie 
Insensate: what though friends may come — 
What though some wanderer, passing by, 
Should cast sweet perfume on the tomb? 


In vain, in vain! No, give me now 
The perfumed chalice; wreathe a wreath, 
A roseate garland, for my brow : 
Better whilst living than in death. | 


And, ho, Hetaira! thee I call; 
Come, rest thee on my lotus-bed ; 

And quaff and laugh, ere fleet we all 
To the dim shadows of the dead. 


JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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